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WASHINGTON FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


MANPOWER ROUNDUP 


Current level of employment: In July total employment 
reached 63.1 million—a new record for that month. Unemployment 
was down to 1.5 million. Bureau of Employment Security reports 
that 161 out of 182 major labor market areas had either balanced 
labor supply or only moderate labor surpluses. Five areas 
(Hartford, Joliet, Wichita, Battle Creek, Saginaw) had labor 
shortages. Substantial labor surpluses existed in 16 areas. 

Since Korea: Since beginning of Korean War, total employ— 
ment shot up 1.9 million. Non-agricultural employment rose 2.7 
million and agricultural employment dropped 800,000 in con- 
tinuation of its long-term downward trend. Unemployment fell by 
1.7 million. But civilian labor force grew by only 200,000 to 
300,000 as armed forces were built up. During past year size of 
armed forces has remained about same, although turnover has re— 
sulted in about 1 million veterans being returned to civilian 


life. 


Occupational shortages: There are still occupational short- 
ages, but size of shortages and number of occupations in short 
supply are declining. One way of measuring occupational short-— 
ages is by number of job orders local employment offices place in 
out-of-area recruitment because they can't meet demand from local 
labor supplies. In July volume of such orders dropped to 
39,600—first time since March, 1951, that the number fell below 
40,000. But July clearance orders were still four times larger 
than pre-—Korean volume. Greatest shortages were for skilled 
workers (15,700 needed), with greatest demand for machinists, tool 
makers, die sinkers, and setters. There was also need for 10,000 
professional and managerial workers, with almost half of need 
being for various types of engineers. Shortages of farm workers 
still make it necessary to import several hundred thousand Mexican 
seasonal farm workers. 

Expanding economy: Gross national product, which measures 
value of total output of goods and services, reached record 
annual rate of 372.4 billion dollars by second quarter of this 
year—up 38 per cent in three years. Consumer income and spend-— 
ing, as well as construction expenditures, are also at new highs. 
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Capital investment in new plant and equipment is still rising. 
Industrial production and residential construction, while down 
somewhat from earlier this year, are still impressively high. De- 
fense spending and government spending in general are still ris-— 
ing, but probably are at or near peak rates. 

After Korea, what? Bureau of Employment Security cautions 
against overestimating immediate economic importance of Korean 
truce. USA is not sure that truce will stick and our armed forces 
will be kept alert. World tensions are such as to require con- 
tinued partial mobilization. On other hand, end of shooting 
will result in less demand for military materiel, thus making it 
easier to taper off defense spending. There may also be minor 
reductions in size of armed forces, which could boost civilian 
labor force by 100,000 or 200,000. Congress cut "Truman 
budget" for fiscal 1954 by about 10 billion dollars. But there 
will be no cut in actual spending in fiscal 1954 because of long- 
term commitments paid for from carry-over funds. 

End of present boom? Bureau of Employment Security sees 
probability of continued full employment for rest of year. Con- 
sumer buying, capital investment, and federal spending seem 
strong enough to maintain boom at present level or maybe even to 
provide some further upward movement. However, many economists 
are worried over some imbalances in economic picture, which 
might result in minor shakedown. Inventories are high and rising, 
suggesting possibility that we've already produced more of some 
goods than we can sell. One big question is, how long can steel 
and automobiles continue near-—record production records without 
flooding market? Volume of consumer credit is at all-time high 
and might be stretching too far. Greatest danger point in economy 
lies in drop in farm income, which is resulting in lesser demand 
for agricultural equipment. It's important to bear in mind that 
we can't simply stand still in our economy; either we move 
forward or we slip back. Jobs have to be found to take care of 
many new people who enter labor force each year. We may well 
find that over next 12 months both employment and unemployment 
will rise; that is, number of job opportunities may continue to 
increase, but not enough to absorb all newcomers to labor market. 
Bureau of Employment Security doesn't see in current economy the 
steam needed to keep employment on full basis continuously over 
long period of time. 
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THE WORKING GIRL 


HE WORD “FIGURE” Comes from the same 

Latin root as the word “fictitious,” warns 
the British statistician M. J. Moroney [/]. 
Perhaps the counselor needs this warning 
less than the theorist, since day-to-day inter- 
views with individuals are constant re- 
minders that the “average” person is, in 
truth, a fiction. Nevertheless, the counselor 
finds this “average” person useful in help- 
ing counselees compare themselves with 
others. Like averages, national statistics 
are useful to the working girl not as a prime 
factor in her immediate plans, but as a 
chart on which she can locate herself in 
relation to others in the labor market. 
They may also broaden her outlook sug- 
gesting additional possibilities for herself 
and for others in the large, and often be- 
wildering, national economy of which she 
is a part. 

In April, 1953, a girl who entered the 
labor market joined nearly 19 million 
women in forminy 30 per cent of the Na- 
tion’s civilian labor force [6]. These civil- 
ian women workers were outnumbered 
nearly two to one by 34 million women who 
were keeping house full-time and were not 
in the labor force. Sometimes we think of 
these two principal groups of adult women, 
the full-time homemakers and the workers 
outside their homes as static groups, sepa- 
rate and distinct over long periods. Actu- 
ally, the flow of women back and forth 
between them is continuous. Many of the 
homemakers have been employed and may 
be so again. In 1951, for instance, more 
than half (56 per cent) of all women 20 
vears of age and over in the United States 
had worked outside their homes at some 


Marcuerite W. ZApo.ron is Special Assistant for 
Occupational Outlook Service in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ Division of Manpower and Employ- 
ment Statistics. This article is based on her pres- 
entation at Glamour's June, 1953, Seminar on “The 
Girl with a Job” 


time since the beginning of World War Il 
[3]. In counseling women, then, we need 
to remember that the engaged girl needs 
to equip herself not only for marriage but 
also for work outside the home, which she 
may need or want later on. Conversely, the 
girl who plans to work needs to prepare not 
only for her chosen field but also for the 
marriage and home in which she is likely 
to be a future partner. The trend in mar- 
riage, like the trend in work, is upward. 

The high school girl entering the labor 
market today may be surprised to know 
that the largest age group of women workers 
are those between 35 and 44 years of age. 
There were 4'/, million women of these 
ages in the April, 1953, civilian labor force 
lol. Women in each of the age groups, 
14 to 24 and 25 to 34, numbered slightly 
over 4 million. The remaining women 
workers came in decreasing numbers from 
the oider groups in our population, 3'/, 
million from the 45-54 age group, nearly 
2 million from the 55 to 64 age group, and 
about a half million from among women 
65 years of age and over. 

Currently, there is a temporary shortage 
of young women and also of young men 
of high school graduating age and of col- 
lege age. This shortage, resulting from the 
low birthrates during the depressed “thir- 
ties,” will affect the supply of young workers 
entering the labor force throughout this 
decade. The lowest point in the number 
of 17-year olds in the last 25 years was 
reached in 1951, and they will not again 
equal their 1940 number until 1959. This 
scarcity of young workers emerging from 
our high schools and colleges places a pre- 
mium on the services of young women. 
The shortage is made more acute by an 
unusual demand for young women to which 
the following contribute: the withdrawal 
of large numbers of the already-scarce 
young men into military service; the under- 
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by MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON 


supply in such occupations as elementary 
school teaching, nursing, home economics, 
and social work which count on young 
women for replacements and additions; the 
newer and increasing demands for women 
in engineering, the physical sciences and 
similar fields in which the scarcity of men 
in the face of increasing demand has re- 
sulted in the recruiting of women; and the 
growing “demand” for wives reflected in 
the high marriage rates and the young age 
at which first marriages take place. In 
April, 1951, there were an estimated 38 
million married women in the United States 
as compared with 33 million in April, 
1944 [4]. The median age of women at 
first marriage in 1951 was 20.4 years as 
compared with 22.0 in 1890 [7]. 


The Future 


The young girl of the future, whose serv- 
ices may not be as much in demand as 
those of the young girl of today, is likely 
to find relatively more women co-workers 
and an even greater proportion of them 
older than herself. Assuming the high level 
of employment that has characterized the 
postwar years and no major war during the 
intervening period, the Bureau of the 
Census estimates that in 1975 there will be 
29 million women forming about 35 per 
cent of the total labor force, including both 
military and civilian services, as compared 
with the 28 per cent women were of the 
total labor force in 1950, on a comparable 
basis of computation [5]. Most of the in- 
crease will result directly from the expected 
growth in population during the coming 
vears, but part of it will be caused by a 
continuing increase in the participation of 


women in the labor force. This is expected 
for all age groups except among 14- to I9- 
year old women. At the same time, a de- 
cline is expected in the participation of 
men in the labor force under 24 years of 
age and also among men 65 years of age 
and over. For both men and women, the 
principal explanation of the expected de- 
cline in the labor force participation of the 
younger groups is greater school attend- 
ance. One effect of these changes will be 
that women 45 years of age and over, who 
in 1950 comprised 8'/, per cent of all 
workers in the labor force, will make up 
more than 12 per cent of the total in 1975. 
These figures suggest not only the need for 
guidance of older women but the need for 
young women to plan for the increasing 
likelihood of their employment during the 
later years of their lives. 

Balancing Responsibilities 

An increasing number of women also 
need preparation for carrying on their 
homemaking and work responsibilities 
simultaneously instead of on an alternative 
basis. In April, 1951, roughly half (49 
per cent) of all women in the civilian labor 
force were married with husbands present 
and another 6 per cent were married but 
separated from their husbands [4]. Single 
women composed only 29 per cent of all 
working women and the divorced and 
widowed group formed 16 per cent. The 
growing number of married women workers 
is due not only to a greater tendency for 
married women to work outside their 
homes, but also to the exceedingly high 
marriage rates of recent years. 

Actually, about one-fourth of the 36 
million women in our population in April, 
1951, whose husbands were present were 
working outside their homes. Although 
some of these women may have fewer home 
responsibilities than some single women 
with responsibilities for other members of 
their families, almost all of them need to 
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acquire the special skill of managing a 
household and fulfilling the requirements 
of a job without neglecting either. Many 
women accomplish this balance through 
part-time work. In fact, one-fifth of all 
women workers, worked part-time in 1951 
[2]. Others manage it with household aid 
from other members of the family, usually 
from those less able to work outside. The 
variety of individual adjustments possible 
here are legion, and are the type with which 
counselors, who are skilled in helping indi- 
viduals, can be most helpful in working out. 

What kinds of work are women workers 
doing? Today no occupational door need 
be considered permanently closed in the 
United States to the woman with the 
qualifications and training necessary for 
entrance. But it is important for a woman 
to know in which fields women are unusual 
as well as in which they predominate. She 
may enjoy one type of work more than 
another because of the lack, or availability, 
of daily association with other women in 
the same type of work. 

In only two major occupational groups, 
do women actually outnumber men: In 
clerical work and in hou?ehold service. 
Strangely, these are the two groups in which 
the trends in the number ard proportion 
of women workers is in opposite directions. 
The percentage women in clerical work 
are of all employed women has grown from 
21 per cent in 1940 to 27 per cent in 1950. 
The percentage in private household serv- 
ice has declined from 18 to 9 per cent. 

Women and men workers are much alike 
in the degree of their participation in semi- 
skilled work in manufacturing and other 
industries as operatives (19-20 per cent). 
They are noticeably unlike in their partici- 
pation in some other occupational groups. 
The proportion of employed men who are 
in clerical work is 6 per cent as compared 
with the 27 per cent of all women workers 
in this field. The men, on the other hand, 
have a high rate of participation in crafts 
and other skilled work, 19 per cent, and in 
farm work, 15 per cent, in both of which 
combined only 5 per cent of all women 
workers are engaged. On the other hand, 
the proportion of women workers in profes- 
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Per Cent Distribution of Employed Men and 
Women by Major Occupation Group, United 
States, 1950, 1940. 


Major Occupation Men—. 
Group 1950 1940 1950 1940 


Totat EMPLOYED 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Operatives and kindred 


Craftsmen, foremen, and 

kindred workers ..... 18.6 14.9 1.5 1.1 
Farmers, farm managers, 

and laborers ........ 152 23.0 3.5 43 


Managers, officials, and 
proprietors, non-farm 10.7 96 43 3.5 
Laborers, except farm 
and mine ........... 82 89 09 
Professional, _ technical 
and kindred workers 7.3 6.1 123 134 
Clerical kindred 


6.4 60 27.3 212 
Sales workers ......... 6.4 6.7 8.5 7.3 
Service workers, except 

private household... . 59 58 122 110 
Private household work- 


Occupation not reported 0.7 16 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. 1950 U. S. Census of 
Population. U. S. Summary General 
Characteristics. | Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953, 
Table 54. 


sional work (12 per cent) is higher than 
that for men (7 per cent). This is pri- 
marily due to the large numbers of women 
in teaching and nursing which rank among 
the largest professions in the country. 

In planning training programs, in esti- 
mating employment opportunities available 
each year to beginners, as well as in supply- 
ing background knowledge to an individual 
on the size of important groups in the 
population who serve him, it is helpful to 
recognize the largest occupations. In April, 
1950, according to preliminary, not-finally- 
checked figures from the U. S. Census, 
nearly half of all the women working at 
that time were employed in the following 
10 occupational categories: Stenographers, 
secretaries, and typists (11/. million); cleri- 
cal workers not further classified (nearly 
1'/, million); retail salesmen (more than 
1 million); private household workers (more 
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than 1 million); teachers not elsewhere 
‘classified (more than */,; million); apparel 
and fabricated textile products operatives 
(more than ?/, million); bookkeepers (more 
than '/, million); waitresses (more than 
1/, million); professional nurses (more than 
1/, million); textile mill operatives (more 
than million). 

The only two of these categories which 
also appear on the list of the 10 largest 
occupations for men are retail salesmen and 
clerical workers not elsewhere classified. 
In descending order of size, the largest 10 
occupational categories for men in 1950, 
were as follows: Farmers; farm laborers; 
mechanics and repairmen; proprietors, 
managers, and officials in retail trade; cleri- 
cal workers not further classified; truck and 
tractor drivers; retail salesmen; carpenters; 
construction laborers; proprietors, man- 
agers, and officials in manufacturing. These 
10 groups employed in 1950 more than a 
third of all men workers. 

The implications of these and related 
statistics for counselors grow more numer- 
ous as one delves deeper and analyzes their 
relationships. Some of the more obvious 
ones with which we need to be concerned 
now may be summarized as follows: 


1. All women need to consider and plan 
for their work as homemakers and as 
workers outside the home since the 
probability is that they will have both 
types of responsibilities in the course 
of their lives. Counselors can assist 
individual women in working out a 
balance at any one time, as well as over 
a lifetime, between these and other re- 
sponsibilities and pleasures women 
share as human beings. The future 
teacher or nurse should not overlook 
planning for marriage and the home 
that she is likely to share as a partner 
some day. The engaged girl, on the 
other hand, should not neglect plans 
for suitable work in emergencies as a 
necessary part of the insurance her new 
home will need to protect its security 
and serenity. 

The special pressures on the young 
women of today because of their scar- 
city in relation to the unusual demands 
for their services in the home and out- 
side require especially skillful planning. 
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The counselor can help to supply “ond 
spective and to emphasize full utiliza- 
tion of their abilities and energy. She 
can help to bring order into the bewil- 
dering array of choices that confront 
most young women today. 

There is an increasing need for counsel- 
ing older women and also for urgin 
young women to plan for the likelih 

of their employment in later years. 
Nearly half of all women will continue 
to find employment in the 10 largest 
occupational categories in which women 
were found in 1950, but the increasing 
variety of the demand for women 
workers and their success in unusual 
fields suggests the need for continuin 
the emphasis in counseling on indi- 
vidual differences rather than on sex 
or other group characteristics. 

The current picture of the woman at 
work is so very different from that of 
the woman of a generation ago that 
counselors need to guard against the 
natural hazard of helping an individual 
prepare for a world more like the past 
than that of the future. The young 
women of today will go far, if we can 
make available to them our knowledge 
and whatever wisdom we have derived 
from our own life experiences, without 
also transmitting our fears, our weak- 
nesses, o'r prejudites, and that distrust 
of an unfamiliar future that so often 
one generation feels impelled to hand 
down to another. 
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services for pupils have been 
recognized, in most school systems, 
as a function of the regular teaching staff. 
However, the growth of these services in 
the high schools during the past decade has 
created a great demand for personnel spe- 
cially trained to serve as counselors. For 
some time now there has been a movement 
under way in the field of personnel work to 
set up programs of training in institutions 
of higher learning to supply an adequate 
number of trained counselors. However, 
lack of agreement regarding the work sec- 
ondary school counselors are to perform has 
been one of the major weaknesses confront- 
ing administrators and counselor trainers. 
This study was made to determine those 
duties counselors feel they should perform 
and are performing; identify course work 
felt valuable in preparing for the counsel- 
ing job; and to bring into focus counselors’ 
attitudes which could be reflected both in 
pre- and in-service training. 

Counselors participating in this study 
were selected from each of the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia upon the recom- 
mendation of the state directors of occupa- 
tional information and guidance services. 

Questionnaires were sent to 2,002 coun- 
selors nominated by the state directors. Of 
this group, 1,329 or 66 per cent of the coun- 
selors replied. Forty-seven of the question- 
naires were eliminated from the study be- 
cause of inadequacies. The findings repre- 
sent 1,282 counselors from 1,255 schools 
throughout the United States. 

Six hundred and sixty-seven or 52 per 
cent of the counselors are men and 615 or 


WiiuraM L. Hrtcucock is an Assistant Professor at 
the University of Georgia. This article is based on 
an unpublished doctor's dissertation, “Secondary 
School Counselors and Their Job in the United 
States,” Oregon State College, 1953. 
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Counselors Feel They Should 


by WILLIAM L. HITCHCOCK 


48 per cent are women. Four hundred and 
eighty are full-time counselors. 

The counselors in this study either hold 
or are working for advanced degrees. Sixty 
per cent of the 291 counselors holding the 
bachelor’s degree are working for the mas- 
ter’s degree, and 28 per cent of the 946 
counselors holding the master’s degree are 
working for the doctor’s degree. 

The counselors in this study spend ap- 
proximately half time in counseling activi- 
ties. 

The average counseling load is 376 coun- 
selees. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the counselors 
are doing general counseling. In addition, 
approximately one-half of the counselors 
are working in one or more of the special- 
ized areas such as educational, vocational, 
and personal counseling. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the part time 
counselors teach in the social science field, 
19 per cent in language arts, and 14 per cent 
in mathematics. Twelve per cent of the 
counselors assume administrative respon- 
sibilities. 

On the whole, counselors do not believe 
they should engage in activities involving 
duties of a clerical nature, e.g., scoring 
tests and recording test results, securing and 
filing occupational and educational infor- 
mation. 

The great majority of counselors do not 
believe they should perform administrative 
detail duties such as checking absentees, 
checking the halls and washrooms, and 
substituting for absent teachers. 

An analysis of the duties which counselors 
are now performing in comparison with 
what they believe they should not do reveals 
a striking study of contrasts. In fact, the 
results are so shocking that one wonders 
what these counselors believe are their 
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functions and how they arrived at this point 
of view. 


Of 986 counselors who now assist pupils who are 
failing school work, 4/7 per cent do not feel it is their 
job. 

Of 1,154 counselors who now assist pupils with 
course planning, 40 per cent do not feel it is their 
job. 

Of 1,152 counselors who now assist pupils with 
occupational plans, 40 per cent do not feel it is their 
job. 

Of 1,101 counselors who now assist teachers with 
pupils’ problems, 37 per cent do not feel it is their 
job. 

Of 893 counselors who now interpret test results 
to teachers, 33 per cent do not feel it is their job. 

Of 538 counselors who now refer cases to other 
counselors, 33 per cent do not feel it is their job. 

Of 499 counselors who now sit in on case confer- 
ences with other counselors, 29 per cent do not feel 
it is their job. 

Of 614 counselors who now serve on curriculum 
planning committees, 29 per cent do not feel it is 
their job. 

Of 875 counselors now counseling with parents of 
failing pupils, 34 per cent do not feel it is their job. 


Similar results were obtained when study- 
ing the counselors’ duties in the field of 
occupational and educationa! information, 
placement duties, public relations, and 
working with other youth serving workers 
and agencies. 

The counselors in this study have taken 
a variety of basic related or background 
courses. Philosophy, philosophy of educa- 
tion, principles and procedures of guidance 
services, general psychology, and sociology 
were adjudged to be of most value in rela- 
tion to their work. On the average, the 
counselors included in this study have re- 
ceived more training in psychology courses 
than in any other major area of professional 
development. All these courses are rated 
as helpful. Only a small number of the 
counselors have received training in the 
area of understanding relationships within 
the total school program. A definite need 
is felt by a majority of the counselors for 


more training in this major area of develop- 
ment. 

Fundamentals of the guidance program, 
counseling techniques, and educational and 
occupational information are courses that 
have been taken by a majority of the coun- 
selors to equip them with the competencies 
and understandings of their work. Sta- 
tistics and tests and measurements were 
courses taken by a majority of the counselors 
in the area of research. The counselors felt 
a need for more training in research. 

A majority of the counselors feel confi- 
dent in the use of achievement, aptitude, 
interest, intelligence, and reading readiness 
tests. 

Counselors also feel confident in using 
the directive and non-directive counseling 
techniques in their work. However, a great 
majority feel the need for more training in 
these and other techniques, such as projec- 
tive techniques, sociodrama, and psycho- 
drama. 

The problem areas in which a majority 
of the counselors feel the greatest degree of 
confidence are academic, educational, voca- 
tional, social, recreational, personality, and 
moral and ethical. A lesser degree of con- 
fidence was felt in the areas of economic, 
home and family, and health. 


Implications of the Study 


In light of the findings of this study the 
following suggestions seem pertinent: 


1. That in-service training programs deal- 
ing with the basic philosophy of coun- 
seling and jobs counselors are to per- 
form be inaugurated for counselors on 
the job. 

In order that secondary school adminis- 
trators may better understand the role 
of counselors in the school, it seems 
advisable that they be included in an 
in-service training program dealing spe- 
cifically with the role of counselors in 
their schools. In their pre-service train- 
ing programs, a greater understanding 
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could be gained by taking the follow- 
ing courses: principles and procedures 
of guidance services, organization and 
administration of guidance services, 
counseling techniques, individual dif- 
ferences, and testing. Through this 
mutual understanding, a greater con- 
tribution could be rendered through 
the guidance services to the entire 
school. 

The use of some selective criteria other 
than course training for selecting coun- 
selors seems highly desirable as a result 
of the study. The training and experi- 
ence is necessary but the potential coun- 
selor’s guidance point of view is equally 
essential. 

In view of the findings of this study, 
the writer feels that greater emphasis 
should be placed on the guidance point 
of view and counselor duties by coun- 
selor trainers in the training program. 
In order to implement the course train- 
ing in counselor preparation, counselor 
training institutions should be encour- 
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. . . ask teachers or administrators of high schools and colleges what books 


aged to set up supervisory programs at 
also counseling internships. 

State departments of education should 
be urged to set up certification stand- 
ards for counselors. This suggestion is 
predicated upon counselor trainers 
meeting the standards as set forth by 
the U. S. Office of Education and state 
boards of vocational education. 

That further research be undertaken to 
set up functional supervisory counsel- 
ing programs; to study qualitatively the 
counselor training programs; to investi- 
gate the counselor's concepts of his role 
in the program of guidance services in 
relation to the amount of his profes- 
sional preparation and the philosophy, 
background, and training of the coun- 
selor trainers under whom the work was 
taken; to investigate the school adminis- 
trator’s concepts of the counselor’s role; 
and to develop valid selective criteria 
to be used in counselor training insti- 
tutions. 


recent graduates read and enjoy and why they read those books, what occupa- 
tions they follow and what part the school has had in preparing them for 
these occupations, which graduates are married and what the school has done 
to make this intricate human relationship lasting and worthy, and so on. You 
will find that these questions will embarrass educators simply because they do 
not know the answers and because they are part of a system that makes prac- 
tically no attempt to find the answers. Yet schools claim to equip youth in 
all these and in many more practical areas of living. One of the most essen- 
tial and neglected phases of method is evaluating the results of teaching in 
the light of practical accomplishments.—Clyde E. Curran in February 


School Review. 
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by CARRIE R. LOSI 


“LEVISION is new! Television is alive! 

The potentialities of television are fast 
attracting educators the country over, who 
see its vast possibilities for instruction. Not 
the least to be influenced are guidance 
counselors, on the alert to discover new 
tools and techniques for making their guid- 
ance programs work effectively. 

A major concern of counselors is to bring 
a large array of important facts and data 
to the attention of students, teachers, and 
parents. What better way of matching 
large amounts of information with large 
numbers of people than through the magic 
of television? Those with creative imagina- 
tion and insight into human reactions feel 
compelled to reach out and experiment 
with this dynamic new medium. They 
know that trial and error is always in- 
volved in the search for better, or perhaps, 
more efficient ways of fulfilling their pro- 
fessional obligations. | Experimentation, 
therefore, is essential for exploring new 
techniques. The desirability of using TV 
in education can only be determined after 
realistic experiences with the medium. The 
how, the when, the what, and the why come 
from living it out; observing, learning. 

In an attempt to meet this challenge, the 
Department of Secondary School Guidance, 
Newark, New Jersey, joined hands with 
the Department of Libraries, Visual Aids 
and Radio of the Board of Education to 
produce cooperatively High School Ahead, 
a television series of guidance lessons with 
television time and facilities through the 
courtesy of Newark station WATV, Chan- 
nel 13. 

For over a year, the Board of Education 
of Newark, New Jersey, had been experi- 
menting with television in education with 


Carrift R. Losi is Director of Guidance for the 
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HIGH SCHOOL AHEAD 


A Television Series 


a weekly half-hour series, Report to Parents, 
on WATV. Various phases of the general 
school program were illustrated by show- 
ing a sampling of activities in the differen? 
grade levels and subject areas. The Library 
Division, responsible for these, found that 
the programs were received enthusiastically 
by students, parents, and teachers and that 
there was demand for more. 

Wishing to experiment further with an 
entire series in one specialized field, invita- 
tion was extended to the Guidance De- 
partment to participate. Accepting this 
challenge, the guidance personnel set out 
to explore the possibilities of using tele- 
vision to supplement and enrich the orien- 
tation services in’ the area of imparting in- 
formation to help students with problems 
of adjustment to high school, with making 
choices, and with outlining future plans. 
Thereupon, High School Ahead was born. 

The project was a three-way enterprise 
that involved provision of time and facili- 
ties of Station WATYV, and the cooperative 
efforts of the Department of Libraries, Vis- 
ual Aids, and Radio and the Department of 
Secondary School Guidance of the Newark 
Board of Education. The thinking, train- 
ing, and experiences of the three disciplines 
functioned with mutual understanding and 
blending of purposes. Throughout all 
stages of the undertaking there was coor- 
dination of efforts with each contributing 
and pooling its own special talents. Guid- 
ance staff was responsible for the content 
and participants; Library and Visual Aids 
for the production; and WATV for the 
technical aspects and presentation. This 
operating combination of people, ideas, and 


Guidance lessons by video 
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materials that centered on a common prob- 
lem made it possible to conduct the High 
School Ahead series of guidance lessons for 
the benefit of Newark and surrounding 
communities. 

High School Ahead was designed pri- 
marily to give eighth grade students in- 
formation to help them bridge the gap in 
the transition to the upper grades. ‘The 
lessons were also suited to all junior and 
senior high school groups faced with prob- 
lems of orientation, of social relationships, 
of self-realization, and of making educa- 
tional and vocational plans. Typical school 
situations, activities, and experiences that 
confront young people were presented to 
give a preview of what lies ahead. 

The High School Ahead series included 
13 half-hour weekly telecasts that appeared 
on Wednesdays from 3:30 to 4:00 P.M. on 
WATV (Channel 13) from November 5, 
1952, to January 28, 1953. Tape recordings 
were made of all programs and rebroadcast 
the next day, Thursdays, 1:20 to 1:50 P.M. 
over the Newark school radio station 
WBGO. Students who were unable to see 
the telecasts, thus had opportunity to get 
the programs through radio in the class- 
room. ‘The lessons were satisfactory for 
audio as well as video. In subsequent 
terms, High School Ahead will be broad- 
cast regularly as a guidance radio series 
scheduled during school time over WBGO. 
Kinescope was out of the question because 
of expense. 

High School Ahead made it possible for 
the school to enter the home and to reach 
parents as well as students. Home-viewing 
presented an excellent opportunity for en- 
listing cooperation of parents on pupil 
problems and of securing better under- 
standing of what the schools are attempting 
to do. It told a story of the guidance serv- 
ices available and how they help. 

A Teachers’ Manual accompanied the 
series. This was devised so that it could 
be used for both television and radio. In- 
cluded were lesson guide sheets, teacher 
aids, bibliography, films, and helpful sug- 
gestions for utilizing the lessons to derive 
the utmost benefits. The materials were 
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suited to spark class discussion and to serve 
as a springboard for follow-up activities. 
While the supply lasts, sample lesson guide 
sheets may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Guidance, 
Newark, New Jersey. Since the project was 
new and experimental, it was felt that truly 
helpful teacher aids could not be fully de- 
termined beforehand. ‘The cumulative type 
manual, therefore, was used because of flexi- 
bility. This allowed the addition of new 
materials as experience indicated while the 
series was still in progress. Manual mate- 
rials were, therefore, prepared and distrib- 
uted on a weekly basis, thus taking advan- 
tage of newly acquired knowledge and ex- 
perience. The manual folder, 8'/, by 11, 
contained two inside pockets for filing these 
lesson sheets and aids. Valuable items col- 
lected by the teacher easily became part of 
the folder. 


Organization 


Topics for the programs were selected as 
a result of a survey in which questionnaires 
were sent to eighth grade teachers and coun- 
selors in Newark to determine areas of 
interest and the most frequently discussed 
problems of prospective high school stu- 
dents. Accordingly, the following pro- 
grams were chosen by popular demand for 
the /1igh School Ahead series: 


“You and Your High School”—general 
view of the series with emphasis on orienta- 
tion meetings for the eighth grade. 

“You and Your Guidance Counselor’— 
typical problems and interviews in the day 
of a school guidance counselor. 

“You and Your Study Habits’”—better 
habits of study and ways to improve prep- 
aration of homework. 

“You and Your Pattern of Study—Part 1” 
—required high school subjects, electives, 
and selection of foreign language. 

“You and Your Pattern of Study—Part II” 
—required and elective subjects for techni- 
cal, industrial, and commercial patterns. 

“You and Your Extracurricular Activi- 
ties”—clubs, sports, and other school activi- 
ties. 

“You and Your Qut-of-School Job”— 
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working papers and jobs for students; drop 
outs. 

“You and Your Leisure Time”—out of 
school recreational facilities for the whole 
family. 

“You and Your Library”’—use of the 
library; its value and importance for build- 
ing study habits. 

“You and Yourself”’—appearance and 
manners in high school, teen problems of 
personality, and social relationships. 

“You and Your School Government”— 
importance of student council, responsibili- 
ties of officers and students, citizenship 
training. 

“You and Your Occupations Class’— 
value to students of this ninth grade orien- 
tation subject for future planning. 

“You and Your Future”—job or college; 
making a blueprint for the future in har- 
mony with individual needs. 


Responsibility for the programs was dis- 
tributed among head counselors from the 
Junior and Senior High Schools invited to 
participate in the series because of their in- 
terest in developing and utilizing audio- 
visual materials for guidance. The coun- 
selor selected the cast and content of sub- 
ject matter considered necessary to achieve 
the objectives designated by the topic of 
the program chosen. Although this created 
a situation of preparing a new group of 
participants each week, increased difficul- 
ties were compensated because of increased 
values for in-service training and for spread- 
ing the TV experience over a large num- 
ber of schools, teachers, counselors, students. 
Sharing responsibility for a small part of a 
large project conditioned them favorably 
to view all the programs and made them 
sympathetic to TV efforts of others. It 
served as an incentive to utilize the series 
and to get others to do likewise. Awakened 
interest in the possibilities of TV fostered 
a general appreciation of television for edu- 
cation and guidance and motivated interest 
in all audio-visual materials. 

In order to get continuity and related- 
ness in the programs, a Television Council 
was formed by the Guidance Department 
with membership representing the eighth 


grade, Junior High, Senior High, Central 
Guidance Office, and Library Staff. This 
unit performed a very important discussion 
and screening function of working out the 
format, objectives, content, and selecting 
participants for each telecast. They were 
of material assistance to the counselor who 
was responsible for the program and in 
most cases had no television training or ex- 
perience. 

This preliminary screening and orienta- 
tion step was followed by conferences with 
the educational directors at Station WATV 
for further screening and clarifying of ideas 
and information, particularly technical as- 
pects involved. Method of presentation, 
props, technicians, cameras needed, cast, 
showmanship, etc., were thoroughly and 
sometimes painfully discussed until there 
was a meeting of the minds between the 
studio people and the school people. One 
obstacle that seemed to persist was the mat- 
ter of getting the school people to stream- 
line the content to concentrate on one or 
two major ideas to cover the topic for the 
lesson. They were inclined to use the op- 
portunity to tell the whole story. The 
studio constantly stressed preference for 
people with dramatic ability over those with 
educational experience and position. Most 
of the props were furnished by the Board 
of Education. Art work and visual mate- 
rials were prepared without charge by the 
studio or had to be approved by them be- 
cause of camera limitations and require- 
ments. Throughout the entire project, the 
spirit was friendly, helpful, cooperative, and 
professionally stimulating—all working to- 
ward a single purpose of producing a good 
lesson sincerely, effectively, dramatically. 

No written scripts were prepared. In- 
stead, brief outlines were used to indicate 
timings, cues, action, and order of speakers. 
It was felt that this would make for greater 
freshness and spontaneity and tend to elim- 
inate stilted, stiff, rehearsed lines. A nat- 
uralness and casual atmosphere resulted. 
Tape recordings made on-the-spot for each 
telecast, when played back, provide audio 
“scripts” for the programs. These are 
available on rental from the Department of 
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Libraries, Visual Aids and Radio, Board 
of Education, Newark, N. Jf. 


Presentation 


Variety was sought in the formats and 
methods of presentation for the High 
School Ahead programs by using classroom 
scenes, counselor interviews with students 
and parents, homeroom projects, dramati- 
zations, testing situations, puppets, orienta- 
tion meetings, student council meetings, 
films, demonstrations, panels, group con- 
ferences, and guest specialists or consult- 
ants. 

The Director of Guidance, as moderator 
for the High School Ahead series, gave the 
opening and closing comments for each pro- 
gram, serving as the connecting link for the 
series, the one familiar element identified 
with the project throughout. Introducing 
the lesson (2 minutes), the moderator de- 
fined the guidance terms mentioned in the 
lesson and presented basic guidance prin- 
ciples related to the topic. A simple back- 
ground was thereby established that set the 
tone for the program and oriented the lis- 
teners to the information and problems 
presented. The counselor and students car- 
ried the major part of the program (22 
minutes) for developing the day’s topic. 
This was followed by the concluding com- 
ments of the moderator (2-3 minutes) who 
tied together and emphasized the impor- 
tant guidance points brought out in the 
program. 

Before signing off, helpful guides, bulle- 
tins, and reports pertaining to the lesson 
were offered free to those who would write 
to the studio for them. Fan mail naturally 
increased. There was considerable corre- 
spondence with the listening audience in 
answer to requests for help and informa- 
tion prompted by the programs. Letters 
from parents, students, teachers came from 
all over the Metropolitan area: New Jersey, 
Manhattan, Long Island, Staten Island, 
Bronx, Pennsylvania, etc. 


Evaluation 


The programs were evaluated by parents, 
teachers, counselors, and students. Audi- 
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ence reaction was reflected in the large 
amount of fan mail, school visits, and phone 
calls that followed each telecast. Com- 
ments were honest and frank, mentioning 
weak points and strong. Requests were 
made for give-away materials and for an- 
swers to personal problems. Great stress 
was placed on the value and importance of 
the programs by parents who had little 
knowledge of the guidance services provided 
in the schools. Equally impressed were the 
classroom teachers in schools within a 50 
mile radius that had limited or scant guid- 
ance programs. Elementary school students 
who gained some insight into problems and 
situations in the grades ahead were grateful 
for the advance information. Appreciation 
came from teachers and counselors who 
used the lessons to supplement their in- 
struction and activities for helping with 
pupil adjustments. P.T.A. groups that 
used the programs to develop workshop dis- 
cussions on chosen topics also commended 
the series. Principals who implemented the 
programs in their local school curriculum 
and organization expressed satisfaction for 
a new approach and live stimulating mate- 
rials. High School guidance counselors 
who coordinated the programs with the pre- 
admission guidance activities for the transi- 
tion from the eighth and ninth to the upper 
grades found the series a dramatic and dy- 
namic way of underscoring important items 
in the orientation process which constantly 
demands attention. 

WATV indicated that High School 
Ahead rated well among its educational 
programs that include: Junior Town Meet- 
ing, Our Schools at Work, Report to Par- 
ents, TV Council of Higher Education, A 
Woman’s Work, and Know Your State. Re- 
cently, at the American Administrators and 
Supervisors National Convention in Atlan- 
tic City, WATV was given a citation by the 
Education Writers Association for the 
quality of education programs on Report 
to Parents and Our Schools at Work. High 
School Ahead was a unit of Report to 
Parents which is the series sponsored by 
the Newark Board of Education. Invita- 
tion for the Guidance Department by 
WATYV to do another project in the future 
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may be interpreted as recognition of the 
value of such programs and confidence in 
guidance personnel to measure up to TV 
standards. 

The High School Ahead television proj- 
ect involved considerable time and energy 
but in terms of values received, attitudes 
developed, results achieved, it was worth 
it. The public relations aspects are excel- 
lent. Professional growth for the partici- 
pants and recognition of the potentialities 
of TV for guidance and education were de- 
sirable outcomes. With awakening of in- 
terest in the use of TV, there has been 
added appeal of other audio-visual mate- 
rials for motivating learning efforts of stu- 
dents. Counselors, teachers, students, and 
parents have become TV and radio wise in 


LOVE, TRUST, AND UNDERSTANDING 


Kathryn Lawes could never see anything but good in anyone. If you had 99 
bad qualities and one good one, she would see that good quality—and you'd 


seeking, using, and demanding effective 
educational programs. Their comments 
and reactions point up the need and de- 
sirability for more television guidance 
programs. Such TV projects can help 
strengthen and improve the guidance 
services and could be particularly helpful 
for schools without the advantages of an 
organized program. ‘Teachers lacking guid- 
ance training who perform guidance duties 
in their daily routine could gain tremen- 
dously. In viewing the vast potential of 
television for education and guidance, it is 
strikingly apparent that much needs to be 
done experimentally. The surface has 
merely begun to be scratched. TV is stimu- 
lating. TV is challenging. TV is here. 
Let’s use it! 


find it beginning to rule your life. She understood from the beginning what 
| learned and proved in my own 32 years of prison work: that criminals can 
be reformed by love and trust and understanding, but never by the punish- 
ment imposed on them by society.—J. Stanley Sheppard in March Reader's 


Digest. 


It is idle to expect the schools to send out young men and women who will 


stand actively and aggressively for the cause of free intelligence in meeting 
social problems and attaining the goal of freedom unless the spirit of free 
intelligence pervades the organization, administration, studies, and methods 
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IN THEORY 


New Frontiers 


TUDENT PERSONNEL work, along with the 
behavioral sciences generally, faces a 
sizable challenge. Encouraged to attack 
human problems of great complexity and 
import under conditions of real responsi- 
bility, the profession requires more knowl- 
edge than is actually available if it is to 
function most effectively. There is a basic 
need for general principles and relevant 
information if student personnel workers 
are to cope properly with their tasks, and 
the problem of general and usable informa- 
tion leads inevitably to the problem of 
theory, which after all is simply a matter of 
generalized knowledge which points the 
way to new discovery and to tenable hy- 
potheses for practice. 

The figure of new frontiers is admirably 
suited to a consideration of theory, for 
theories are, after all, maps of territories to 
be explored. A theory is useful to the extent 
that it helps one to explore the phenom- 
enal world, to move from a particular start- 
ing point to some terminus of one’s own 
selection. At this point, three observa- 
tions seem basic. 

First, like all symbolic devices including 
maps, theories are abstractions. They do 
not show all the features of the terrains they 
represent but just the general and most 
significant contours. Thus, theories always 
contain margins of error but—one hopes— 
margins of error less than would be the 
case if explorations were undertaken with- 
out such theoretical aids. 

Second, theories, like maps, are generally 
most useful only when they have been 
tested in some degree by controlled experi- 
ence. Just as a map of Camelot or Eden 


Epwarp Josrru SHosen, JR. is Associate Professor 
of Psychology at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. This paper was presented as part of a 
symposiura on “New Frontiers in Student Personnel 
Work” at the meetings of the American College 
Personnel Association in Chicago, 195%. 
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can be satisfying esthetically and can even 
be taken by the needful as a demonstration 
that such places once existed, so theories 
can be devised that are things of paper 
beauty and offer solace to the personnel 
worker who is chivvied by the twentieth 
century's sad ignorance of human affairs. 
But such theories are not useful to men in 
their attempts to understand the structure 
of the world and to deal with it effectively. 
Theories must in a general way enable one 
to predict observations, and until they have 
been shown to have this predictive charac- 
teristic, they are not genuinely helpful. 

Finally, theories are of many kinds, and 
it is important to be explicit in one’s think- 
ing about what kinds of theory are being 
considered when one examines maps or tries 
to draw them for some human use. In stu- 
dent personnel work, it may be important, 
for example, to distinguish between ends 
theories and means theories. The first of 
these types may be broadly called philo- 
sophical theories or theories of value. They 
help to determine where one wants to go, 
what goals one wants to pursue, what ideals 
one sets for himself. The second type of 
theory is scientific rather than philosophical 
and helps to determine how one’s goals can 
be achieved, what routes one may take to 
reach one’s objectives, what must be done 
to attain one’s ideals. 

Certainly, student personnel workers— 
like most people, in fact—willy-nilly use 
both kinds of theories, sometimes articu- 
lately, sometimes only implicitly. If one’s 
diverse interests are to be satisfied and one’s 
professional life productive, it seems most 
necessary that one’s philosophical and scien- 
tific theories be integrated. But integration 
is quite different from confusion, and the 
insistent and heavy service demands under 
the pressure of which student personnel 
work has come of age have hardly been 
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by EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 


conducive to the reflection and more lei- 
surely paced hard work by which confusion 
is avoided and integration achieved. While 
this state of affairs is understandable, it 
raises the question of whether this lack of 
opportunity for developing theoretical pre- 
cision is not a handicap both in terms of 
reducing the effectiveness of the services 
which it is the main business of student 
personnel workers to provide and in terms 
of failing to yield a generalized body of 
principles upon which future generations 
may build. 

One way to cope with this question and 
to suggest a direction that the profession 
might profitably take is to consider a par- 
ticular conception of student personnel 
work. This conception holds that the field 
is committed to the development of respon- 
sible individuals capable of maintaining 
and advancing a democratic society. Its 
methods involve the utilization of inter- 
personal relationships and_ interpersonal 
communication in virtually any way that 
significantly illustrates and promotes the 
dual commitment to the worth of the in- 
dividual and the furtherance of democracy. 
The commitment represents a proposition 
in what has here been called ends theory, 
a philosophically based statement of the 
high values we place upon people and 
upon a special way of group and societal 
life. It asserts the desirability of individ- 
uality and democracy as ideals, as ends to 
be striven for. The methods, on the other 
hand, represent propositions in means 
theory or science. The choice of any tech- 
nique in student personnel work—the modi- 
fication of the administrative structures of 


an institution, the carrying on of individual 
or group counseling, the development of co- 
curricular activities and social programs, 
the instituting and supporting of student 
governments—implies the assertion that the 
use of such means will lead to outcomes in 
harmony with our philosophically selected 
goals. ‘Thus, student personnel work con- 
stitutes a field which potentially satisfies 
both the needs of the citizen-educator who 
recognizes that in science he can find the 
most reliable guides to effective action con- 
sonant with democratic purposes and the 
needs of the social scientist who wants his 
work to be of maximal social utility as well 
as of intellectual significance. This con- 
ception of student personnel work at once 
illustrates one of its grave problems. Too 
great a concentration on ends theory, to 
a clarification of ideals, leads to the posi- 
tion of being unable to do little besides 
cut and try in one’s efforts to attain those 
ideals. There are no guides to action but 
the sheerest empiricism in particular cases; 
there are no generalized maps of the rele- 
vant areas in the human territory. On the 
other hand, too great a concentration on 
means theory would leave one without di- 
rection, without knowledge of how one’s 
knowledge should be applied. The atomic 
scientists are currently in this latter posi- 
tion. As scientists, they have teased an 
appalling genie from the bottle of nature. 
As citizens they share with others the op- 
pressive and anxiety-arousing burden of 
controlling it, of harnessing its power con- 
structively before it destroys whole popula- 
tions. The grave difficulty here is with 
respect to goals and objectives; and while 
the weight of responsibility for clear think- 
ing on this score sits no more heavily on 
physicists than on other members of the 
human community, the central point re- 
mains that an emphasis on means theory 
has had a feverishly worrisome result in a 
world unprepared for it by an adequate 
ends theory. 


Needed: a relevant and tested body of theory 
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In student personnel work, however, the 
situation seems reversed. A good job has 
been done to date in defining professional 
ideals. It is a job that is never ending, 
and an ongoing concern with the clarifica- 
tion of what democratic living and in- 
dividual worth mean in the constantly 
changing, evolving community of men can- 
not be safely neglected. But clarity about 
ideals and good heartedness are not enough. 
There is a powerful need for n« 
eralized knowledge as to how 
may be attained. If the profe 
is to be advanced and professic 
made more efficient, jobs in stu 
nel work must first be defined 
the citizen-educator and then, 
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terested in new knowledge and : 
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ber of factors before he can apply the law 
of gravitation at any particular spot on the 
earth’s surface. This problem of estab- 
lishing the correct empirical constants has 
been ingeniously treated by Hull [4] in his 


discussion of the application of general 
psychological laws to differing species and 
to differing individuals. 

There is time to characterize only briefly 
two basic types of research patterns. The 
first may be called empirical and consists 
primarily in doing something and in keep- 
ing a record of what is done and what hap- 
pens, of accumulating experience in day to 


day work. Clinical medicine is perhaps the 


scientists are human, and one of the things 
that seems best established about the strange 
genus homo sapiens is that when important 
things are at stake, ignorance and am- 
biguity are so hard to tolerate that people 
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tend to construct explanations or “knowl- 
edge” that permit them “to feel better” 
even though they may not accord with the 
facts [2]. Thus, the empirical research 
mode, while useful in generating gen- 
eralized knowledge if used with caution, 
has its pitfalls and serious limitations. 
The second type of research might be 
called experimental and consists in the 
testing in experience of some systematic 
thearetical nranasitinn ar af the relative 
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The results ultimately confirmed the hy- 
pothesis and thus yield some general prin- 
ciples, a generalized map, as well as a tech- 
nique for furthering democratic ends in 
intergroup relations. The central point for 
the moment, however, is that this type of 
enterprise represents not only a_ practical 
mode of attack on a particular important 
problem, but a generalization of knowledge, 
an extension of well-tested theory, that per- 
mits coping with many problems with more 
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In student personnel work, however, the 
situation seems reversed. A good job has 
been done to date in defining professional 
ideals. It is a job that is never ending, 
and an ongoing concern with the clarifica- 
tion of what democratic living and in- 
dividual worth mean in the constantly 
changing, evolving community of men can- 
not be safely neglected. But clarity about 
ideals and good heartedness are not enough. 
There is a powerful need for new and gen- 
eralized knowledge as to how these goals 
may be attained. If the professional field 
is to be advanced and professional services 
made more efficient, jobs in student person- 
nel work must first be defined in terms of 
the citizen-educator and then, with equal 
emphasis, in terms of the social scientist, in- 
terested in new knowledge and its systemati- 
zation and generalization. 

This point of view underscores the re- 
search function as an integral and essential 
part of the student personnel worker's op- 
eration, a position fully in accord, inci- 
dentally, with that taken by the American 
Council on Education [3]. Only through 
research, the empirical and rigorous test- 
ing of one’s ideas, can one achieve a gen- 
eralized body of useful knowledge to apply 
toward the achievement of the democratic 
aims of student personnel work. But this 
contention does not mean that student per- 
sonnel workers are by any means isolated 
from other social scientists. Actually, they 
are in a splendid position to borrow from 
psychologists, sociologists, and economists 
and to repay them with problems and hy- 
potheses drawn from an intimate first-hand 
familiarity with the behavior of children 
and young adults and with the structure 
of educational institutions. Often, the ap- 
plication of the general findings of other 
social scientists will require further research 
to establish the exact conditions of rele- 
vance peculiar to one’s own locale, but 
this situation is hardly different from that 
of the physicist, who must determine a num- 
ber of factors before he can apply the law 
of gravitation at any particular spot on the 
earth’s surface. This problem of estab- 
lishing the correct empirical constants has 
been ingeniously treated by Hull [4] in his 


discussion of the application of general 
psychological laws to differing species and 
to differing individuals. 

There is time to characterize only briefly 
two basic types of research patterns. The 
first may be called empirical and consists 
primarily in doing something and in keep- 
ing a record of what is done and what hap- 
pens, of accumulating experience in day to 
day work. Clinical medicine is perhaps the 
illustration par excellence of a profession 
that has grown through this way of evolv- 
ing general propositions from empirical in- 
quiry. Implicitly, most of us have de- 
veloped our own crude sets of working 
principles from this kind of empirical base 
although we have seldom paid systematic 
attention to record keeping of a compre- 
hensive sort. 

While this kind of investigative effort 
can generate useful general principles, it 
has a number of inherent weaknesses. 
Usually conclusions must be drawn either 
from experience with a highly restricted 
group or from many groups differing in 
unknown and uncontrolled ways. Also, 
there are real disadvantages to having the 
same person function as investigator and 
service worker at the same time. For in- 
stance, a busy counselor seldom has suffi- 
cient time to record his observations fully 
or even to set up explicit hypotheses to 
guide him in deciding what observations 
are relevant. On the other hand, if record 
keeping is at all adequate, so much mate- 
rial is collected that it would require vir- 
tually superhuman efforts to analyze it 
properly. A stack of 100 electrically re- 
corded counseling interviews is a formi- 
dable thing indeed if one does not know 
what to choose as significant from the wel- 
ter of data. Finally, any service worker 
who takes his job seriously is probably too 
ego-involved in the outcomes of his en- 
deavors to be scrupulously objective in 
evaluating his own procedures. After all, 
student personnel people and other social 
scientists are human, and one of the things 
that seems best established about the strange 
genus homo sapiens is that when important 
things are at stake, ignorance and am- 
biguity are so hard to tolerate that people 
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tend to construct explanations or “knowl- 
edge” that permit them “to feel better” 
even though they may not accord with the 
facts [2]. Thus, the empirical research 
mode, while useful in generating gen- 
eralized knowledge if used with caution, 
has its pitfalls and serious limitations. 

The second type of research might be 
called experimental and consists in the 
testing in experience of some systematic 
theoretical proposition or of the relative 
effectiveness of two techniques with conse- 
quent theoretical implications. 

An example taken essentially from Chein, 
Cook, and Harding [/] may illustrate what 
is meant here. The general hypothesis is 
that the perception of ethnic differences 
when associated with rewarding experiences 
tends to lessen prejudice. One of several 
ways to translate this general theoretical 
proposition into operational terms is to 
hypothesize that if group leaders call atten- 
tion to the ethnic affiliations of members of 
a mixed ethnic group when they are having 
pleasant experiences together, then pre- 
and post-testing will show decrements in 
prejudicial attitudes and increments in the 
tendency to regard liked individuals as 
representative of their racial groups rather 
than as exceptions to them. 

The design simply involves the formation 
of two matched sets of six groups each. In 
one set, group leaders are instructed to call 
attention as often as possible to the mixed 
ethnic composition of the groups when the 
youngsters are enjoying themselves to- 
gether, whereas the group leaders in the 
other set are instructed to avoid all mention 
of the multiracial character of the groups. 
Measurements include detailed group proc- 
ess records and records of individual be- 
havior, disguised picture tests of Negro- 
white attitudes given at the beginning and 
at the end of the experiment, a behavioral 
test of such attitudes repeated through the 
experiment on several occasions, and a 
series of structured interviews. 
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The results ultimately confirmed the hy- 
pothesis and thus yield some general prin- 
ciples, a generalized map, as well as a tech- 
nique for furthering democratic ends in 
intergroup relations. The central point for 
the moment, however, is that this type of 
enterprise represents not only a practical 
mode of attack on a particular important 
problem, but a generalization of knowledge, 
an extension of well-tested theory, that per- 
mits coping with many problems with more 
effective tools than crude experience and 
good will. It should also be noted that 
this experiment illustrates the application 
to guidance and student personnel work of 
some notions in the association theory of 
learning, perception, and emotion in gen- 
eral pyschology. 

As a final word, this plea for serious at- 
tention to the construction of a relevant 
and tested body of theory in student per- 
sonnel work carries a peripheral but worth- 
while promise of collateral rewards as well 
as central ones.- It seems highly probable 
that a sophisticated concern for the sys- 
tematization of knowledge in the social sci- 
ences on the part of student personnel 
workers will enable them to promote their 
service programs more effectively with the 
academic personnel of educational institu- 
tions and to establish more effective rela- 
tionships with faculties that will issue finally 
in improved conditions for students. 
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Measurement of Student Attitudes toward 


COUNSELING SERVICES 


IKE ANY OTHER part of the institution, 

counseling services are evaluated by the 
student body and faculty. The operation 
of a counseling organization is probably 
more affected by the prevailing climate of 
opinion toward it than is the case for an 
academic department. The effectiveness of 
counseling by its very nature depends upon 
a willingness on the part of students to use 
it. This, in turn, reflects the attitudes that 
students have concerning the value of coun- 
seling. Thus, it is important for personnel 
agencies to know the prevailing attitudes, 
sentiments, and prejudices that students 
have toward them to do effective work. A 
counseling organization or a Counseling 
Center is effective to the degree that it is 
positively valued by the student body. 

While some attention has been given to 
the role of the client’s personality on the 
success of counseling relationships, little 
attention has been devoted to th relevance 
of the client’s general social background 
upon counseling effectiveness. 

Obviously the social and cultural back- 
grounds of clients may condition their atti- 
tudes toward counselors and the counseling 
process. This background may generally 
set the course of the relationship between 
client and counselor. Specifically, the stu- 
dent's sex, socio-cultural background, eco- 
nomic level, social stereotypes, images, and 
attitudes toward himself or the counselor, 
may be related to successful counseling. 

The relation that the student's social- 
cultural backgrounds and experiences have 
on their attitudes toward counselors and 
their evaluation of counseling services 
(Counseling Center) was investigated at 
Michigan State College in 1951. The major 
premise of the study was that attitudes 
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toward counseling services can be isolated 
and measured. The general hypotheses 
were: 


1. There is a general climate of opinion on cam- 
pus which predisposes students to appraise 
counselors and the Counseling Center irrespec- 
tive of direct contacts with these persons or 
agency. 

2. Attitudes that students hold toward counselors 
and the Center are also affected by common 
background characteristics and experiences. 

8. Student attitudes toward counseling are affected 
by direct contact with the Center. 


The major task of this research was the 
construction of a Counseling Attitude Scale 
to measure student attitude toward counsel- 
ing. This instrument was supplemented by 
other techniques: counselor rating scales, 
a free response item, and control items. 
The entire instrument was mailed to 604 
students who were selected by a stratified 
sampling technique [3]. Over 550 students 
returned their questionnaires. The return 
of 90 per cent of the schedules was surpris- 
ing. 

ie adaptation of the Scale Discrimina-’ 
tion technique devised by Edwards and Kil- 
patrick was used to construct the Counsel- 
ing Attitude Scale [2]. Briefly, the method 
is a synthesis of the Thurstone, Likert, and 
Guttman techniques of scale construction. 
Using Thurstone’s procedures, 120 items 
concerning counseling attitudes were con- 
structed and then sorted by 80 judges, com- 
posed of faculty and graduate students, to 
determine their scale (S) values [6]. The 
scale values of the items indicate their rela- 
tive position along a continuum ranging 
from positive through negative. From the 
original group, 77 items with varying S 
values and with low Q values (small quar- 
tile deviations due to high agreement on 
scale position) were then selected to con- 
struct a Likert type scale [5]. The latter 
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instrument was composed of attitudinal 
items regarding counseling to which five 
alternative responses were appended: 
strongly agree, agree, uncertain, disagree, 
and strongly disagree. This instrument was 
administered to a group of students and 
scored in the usual Likert manner. An 
item analysis for each of the items was then 
made. ‘Twenty-two items with the highest 
phi coefficients (degree of relationship be- 
tween the responses given and their related 
positions to total score) were retained for 
the final instrument. 

The Counseling Attitude Scale was com- 
pleted by 544 students and then scale anal- 
ysis of the instrument was carried out by 
Guttman’s Cornell technique [4]. Essen- 
tially scale analysis is a test to ascertain 
to what extent any given set of attitude 
items lie along a continuum rather than 
falling off to one side or another. Using 
the criterion of reproducibility, scale anal- 
ysis resulted in the identification of the 
same 22 items as a unidimensional scale (a 
scale measuring only one factor, counseling 
attitudes). The reliability of the instru- 
ment calculated by a split-half lower bound 


technique was found to be 0.94. 


The Rating Scales 


How the client reacts to individual coun- 
selors as persons, the amount and nature of 
the help he receives, and the success or 
failure of the interview are important facts 
in his attitudes toward the counselor. To 
obtain data on student opinion toward the 
counselor’s personal attributes and his func- 
tions, 18 rating scales were constructed. A 
pre-test of these scales enabled the writer 
to improve the quality of the items. Stu- 
dent opinion on the following as well as 
other counselor traits were obtained: a 
wholesome philosophy, sincerity, person- 
ality, interest in people, emotional stability, 
knowledge of the work world, professional 
ability, and awareness of one’s limitations. 
It was felt that the responses from these 


scales would give cues to the formation of 
the counseling attitude as measured by the 
Counseling Attitude Scale. The data re- 
vealed significant associations between stu- 
dent responses on these scales and the scores 
on the attitude scale. 

Because most follow-up studies and opin- 
ion questionnaires are highly structured, 
idiosyncratic or unanticipated responses 
cannot be elicited. To overcome part of 
this limitation an open-ended question was 
included in the instrument. It asked stu- 
dents to reveal their individual reactions 
and feelings toward counselors and the 
Counseling Center as well as to the instru- 
ment itself. It was hoped that this tech- 
nique would enable the writer to obtain 
reactions to counseling similar to those re- 
ceived by Barahal and Brammer by the 
permissive interview technique [/]. The 
free response section was also included to 
check the consistency of the free attitudinal 
remarks with the attitude as measured by 
the Counseling Attitude Scale. A content 
analysis of the responses of three attitude 
groups (highly favorable, mildly favorable, 
and unfavorable to the Center) was then 
made. 


Student Background Items 


Merely obtaining student reaction to- 
ward counselors and personnel services 
without relating them to some other im- 
portant variable would have limited value 
for counseling evaluation. Therefore, 
tests were made to ascertain whether stu- 
dent attitudes toward counselors and the 
Counseling Center were associated with 
their backgrounds and experiences. Some 
of the more important background factors 
examined for their association to counseling 
attitudes were: participation in extra-cur- 
ricular activities, frequency of visits to the 
Center, nature of problem, previous coun- 
seling experience, size of home community, 
socio-economic level of family, sex, age, year 
in college, school enrolled, and grade point 
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average. ‘The chi-square test was used to 
ascertain the probability of the associations. 
Where significant associations existed be- 
tween counseling attitudes and background 
factors, the degree of the relationships was 
found by the coefficient of contingency. 


Results of the Study 


The results of this study indicate clearly 
that attitudes toward counselors and coun- 
seling can be accurately measured. The use 
of a Counseling Attitude Scale can be used 
effectively to evaluate personnel services. 

Michigan State College students generally 
held favorable attitudes toward counselors 
and the Counseling Center. Approxi- 
mately 84 per cent of the students in the 
sample strongly endorsed the Center while 
16 per cent held mild, indifferent, or nega- 
tive attitudes toward it. Not all students 
based their attitudes on direct experience 
with the Center as 40 per cent bad never 
used the agency. Apparently, the positive 
attitudes of many of the non-users of the 
Center were derived from the experiences 
of others, i.e., from a prevailing climate of 


. opinion. However, more favorable atti- 


tudes toward personnel services were en- 
gendered by a greater number of contacts 
with the Center, indicating that attitudes 
change when direct experience with coun- 
seling services are obtained. 

Generally speaking, younger students, 
under-classmen, non-veterans, and single 
students exhibited more favorable attitudes 
toward counseling. Small and shifting dif- 
ferences were found between counseling at- 
titude and: school enrolled, grade point 
average, participation in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, size of home community, high 
school counseling experience, and socio- 
economic level of family. The findings gen- 
erally confirmed the proposition that stu- 
dent attitudes toward counseling are some- 
what affected by differences in common 
backgrounds and experiences. 

Michigan State College students think 
rather highly of their counselors. Their 
evaluations of all counselor attributes on 
the rating scales were very favorable, with 
only a small minority making negative com- 
ments. A test for the validity of these re- 


sponses was obtained in the open-ended 
question where a great number of these 
same students wrote favorable comments 
about the counselors with whom. they 
worked. Rather similar evaluations were 
made by both users and non-users of the 
Counseling Center, again indicating that 
a broad, uncrystallized, positive atmosphere 
toward counselors and their organization 
exists on the campus. 

Analysis of the rating scales and free re- 
sponses revealed students were more im- 
pressed with the counselors’ services than 
with their personal qualities. Mental 
images of Michigan State College students 
toward their counselors included the fol- 
lowing characteristics: counselors have an 
optimistic outlook on life; they possess a 
realistic understanding of the social forces 
operating in society; they understand the 
world of work; they take into account the 
social, cultural, and economic differences 
among students in their counseling; they 
have an interest in people; they are emo- 
tionally well-adjusted; are tolerant; are able 
to help students obtain insight into their 
problems; but have only fair professional 
training to do their jobs. 

Certain student background characteris- 
tics were more frequently related to the 
different counselor attributes. In decreas- 
ing number of significant associations they 
were: year in college, age, knowledge of the 
Center’s functions, number of counseling 
interviews, school enrolled, sex, participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities, size of 
home community, marital status, and na- 
ture of problems brought to the counselor. 

The free response section of the instru- 
ment was valuable as an evaluation tech- 
nique. A content analysis of the written 
statements revealed a range of attitudinal 
expressions from negative to positive. A 
majority of these remarks were more favor- 
able to the counselors and the Center. 
There was a high correlation between the 
tone of these written statements and the 
Counseling Attitude Scale score. Consider- 
able insight concerning attitudes toward 
specialized personnel services were revealed 
by the students’ free responses. Generally 
these remarks were pinpointed to some 
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small phase of the counseling process or the 
organization of the Center. Though their 
remarks may have been exaggerated in some 
instances, the students expressed things 
which concerned them. Many of these 
statements contained what appeared to be 
“emotional” or “feeling tone” cues. In 
fact, results of this study revealed that the 
free response technique may be quite ade- 
quate in releasing feelings students have 
toward personnel services. The verbatim 
comments which follow illustrate the types 
of reactions elicited by the technique: 


Student 14: 1 was advised by Vocational Re- 
habilitation to undergo certain tests at the Center. 
There, I was surprised and delighted to note the 
lack of red tape. I am deeply appreciative for the 
services rendered. May I take this opportunity to 
thank the Center for what it has done for me. 

Student 32: The contacts that I had with the 
counselors at the Center have been very pleasant 
and agreeable. It definitely is the place to go if 
you have a problem. I would feel free to go there 
again for help whenever I needed it. I give the 
Center my strong vote of confidence. 

Student 110; I was invited to the Center under 
false pretenses and have always resented it. When 
I was asked to come back a second time I told the 
counselor that I would seek help when I felt it 
exigent and did not appreciate the manner in which 
I was treated—consequently I left the Center ex- 
tremely bitter, a feeling that has not subsided 
within three years. I felt I needed no interference 
with my problem. I felt my problem was my own 
affair and I resented intervention. I would seek 
competent help elsewhere when I felt the need for 
Student 179; 1 wouldn't go to the Center again 
even if it meant dropping out of school. I shall 
never forget the harm they did me. What a fouled 
up place that is. Why not abolish it and start all 
over again? What we need is an efficient, system- 
atic, and interested organization to help students 
with their problems. 


Conclusion 

Results of the study conducted at Michi- 
gan State College indicate that measure- 
ment of student attitudes toward counseling 
is not only possible but a valuable tech- 
nique for the personnel administrator's use. 
The construction and use of a Counseling 


Attitude Scale has several advantages over 
the follow-up questionnaire technique. An 
attitude scale makes it possible to dis- 
tinguish degrees of satisfaction with coun- 
seling services. Though the permissive, 
confidential interview is an important 
evaluational technique, it has several limi- 
tations. It introduces the element of sub- 
jectivity in the interpretation of student re- 
sponses unless it is used with other devices. 
Certainly, the technique is expensive in 
terms of time, recording equipment, and 
making of interpretations. The Counseling 
Attitude Scale when used alone or with rat- 
ing scales and a free response item has the 
advantage of being more objective. The 
combination of these instruments elimi- 
nates the highly structured form of other 
attitude eliciting devices. Furthermore, the 
Counseling Attitude Scale has the advan- 
tage of measuring the intensity of feelings 
toward counseling. 

It is not suggested that all personnel ad- 
ministrators construct or use a counseling 
attitude scale to evaluate their guidance 
programs. Before this is done comprehen- 
sive research would necessarily be con- 
ducted with methods other than those used 
in this study. However, it is important for 
administrators to know how students react 
to the services instituted for them. When 
this information is needed the Counseling 
Attitude Scale may be useful as an objec- 
tive and quantifying instrument. 
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measuring the effectiveness of 


Counseling and Psychotherapy 


| MANY OF the efforts to evaluate the 
effectiveness of psychotherapy, it is ap- 
parent that researchers have tried to short- 
cut the long, laborious and necessary task 
of closely observing the evident phenomena 
of psychotherapy. This paper proposes an 
approach to remedy this basic lack of an 
organized set of observations of what 
happens during psychotherapeutic sessions. 

Roughly speaking, studies of counseling 
and psychotherapy have tended to fall into 
two somewhat overlapping classes. The 
first class consists of “process” studies in 
which some few varieties of behavior are 
selected on the basis of clinical experience 
or on the basis of psychological theory with 
the trends of the behaviors being studied 
over the course of counseling. If the trends 
are in accordance with expectation, and 
if they are regarded as indicative of changes 
from maladjustive to adjustive states, it is 
concluded that counseling has been success- 
ful. The second class of studies is the tra- 
ditional class of before-after studies in which 
behavioral events and states of adjustment 
prior to counseling are related to behavioral 
events and states of adjustment after coun- 
seling. 

Objections to the studies of psychotherapy 
which have appeared in the literature have 
been legion and have been voiced in many 
scientific symposia and in periodical litera- 
ture. Many criticisms have been made and 
many remedies have been proposed. The 
main types of proposed remedies will be 
indicated and their weaknesses discussed. 

First, it is often proposed that recognition 
be given to the fact that the scientist cannot 
avoid the problem of leaving value judg- 
ments to those asking the value questions. 
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It is contended that the instruments de- 
signed to measure the results of psycho- 
therapy in terms of behavioral or environ- 
ment change must incorporate human 
values and must incorporate them explic- 
itly. One can see no objection to this pro- 
posal as such. However, it must be recog- 
nized that investigators basing their studies 
on value systems can hope to obtain accept- 
ance of their results and conclusions only 
from those whose values are stmilar to the 
values incorporated in the measuring in- 
struments. Practically, however, such 
studies have their uses. If one wishes to 
convince administrators or potential donors 
to research that psychotherapy or at least 
one’s own brand of psychotherapy, is valu- 
able, one need only address his studies to 
their value systems and, if results are posi- 
tive, advance one’s program or obtain his 
grants. These are matters of no small im- 
portance. 

The second kind of proposal is certainly 
laudable and, on the face of it, not open 
to criticism. It is proposed, quite simply, 
that hypotheses should be inferred from psy- 
chological theory and that the hypotheses 
should then be tested in the usual scientific 
manner by experimental or statistical means. 
The simple fact is, however, that none of 
the current dynamic theories of personality 
and behavior are as yet scientifically success- 
ful. Before the effectiveness of psycho- 
therapy can be measured in terms of theories 
of personality and behavior, the theories 
themselves must be validated by scientific 
methods of investigation and no theory of 
personality has yet been demonstrated to be 
susceptible to such methods; or at least such 
methods have not yet been applied. The 
direct application of theories of personality 
to psychotherapy has at present more to do 
with the assessment of the personality theo- 
ries than it has to do with the assessment of 
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psychotherapy. Furthermore, it can be pre- 
dicted that, even when investigations of 
counseling solidly based on theory begin to 
appear, a very considerable time will elapse 
before the process of theory-based hypothe- 
sis testing will cover enough behavioral terri- 
tory to serve as a base for evaluating therapy 
even though each hypothesis is verified. In 
fine, researchers are in the position of lift- 
ing themselves by their bootstraps, and there 
is no easy way out. The behavior territory 
of counseling must be mapped, as it is done 
in the best psychological investigations, be- 
fore the necessary body of established theo- 
retical statements about the learning and 
reorganization processes can be linked to 
before-and-after counseling behaviors or 
adjustment states in such a fashion that 
judgments of the effectiveness of counseling 
can obtain general acceptance. 

The third type of remedy proposed is 
that the before-after and the “process” 
studies be combined. This is certainly rea- 
sonable and one can only agree with this 
proposal. However, as is the case with the 
proposal to study therapy on the basis of 
hypotheses derived from theory, it is still 
necessary to map the behavior territory of 
counseling and psychotherapy. 

As a consequence of the considerations 
sketched above one reaches the conclusion 
that an inductive or Baconian approach to 
the study of therapy is at least as likely as 
any other to lead to results and conclusions 
upon which judgments as to the effective- 
ness of psychotherapy can be made with 
some confidence. This approach is not 
advocated in opposition to theory testing; 
it is held merely that an inductive approach 
to investigation based upon objective and 
consistent operations may result in taxo- 
nomic data, which may have a vital role in 
clarifying, revising, and refining the cre- 
ative but ambiguous formulations of thera- 
peutic processes which have arisen out of 
the uncontrolled matrix of clinical experi- 
ence. In other words, it may lead to a pre- 


experimental restructuring of experience 
from which fundamental, clear-cut con- 
cepts might result. 

The type of investigation proposed by 
the writer will now be outlined specifically. 
It will be assumed that whatever experience 
the investigator has had and whatever 
theories are at hand have been used by the 
investigator to create a system of behavior 
categories or classes which cover all or 
nearly all, for example, of the verbal be- 
havior of the clients or patients who are 
the subjects of the investigation. It will 
further be assumed that the behavior has 
been ordered into categories on a reliable 
and consistent basis and that the frequencies 
have been arranged in the manner shown 
in TaBLe |. As one glances at TABLE | he 
must imagine that the frequencies in the 
various categories have been ranked as 
shown by the ranking of behavior cate- 
gories a-1 and z-l, which show the trend 
of these types of behavior in terms of rank 
order. 

The trends themselves contain, no doubt, 
significant information. There are other 
possibilities however. The rows may be 
correlated and the correspondence between 
the trends found. Both within and be- 
tween—individual trends may be correlated. 
When all of the possible correlations have 
been computed, the resulting correlation 
matrix may be analyzed by factor analytic 
or similar methods [2]. The resulting fac- 
tors will show what kinds of behavior ex- 
hibited similar trends (or dissimilar trends) 
during the period of psychotherapy. 

These factors should lead to hypotheses 
and conceptual formulations regarding the 
motives or systems of motives operating to 
produce the relationships between the be- 
havior trends as shown by the patterns of 
factor loadings. For example, a loading 
for a given kind of behavior trend in several 
factors might be regarded as empirical evi- 
dence for what at present has the status of 
a purely theoretical construct, the Freudian 
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TABLE 2 
Factor Pattern*,t 
Mrs. Oak 
Factors 
Categories v-1 v-2 v-3 
As x 
L, x 
L, x 
M x 
1, x 
O, x 
Bb, x 
P 
H, x 
H, x 
oO, 
Ay x 
As x 
H, x 


* Only significant entries in the factor matrix are 
indicated. Factors are indicated by columns. The 
capital letters refer to verbal behavior categories: 
A, L, M, I, O, B, P, and H are references to self in 
the present, to impersonal objects, to frustration, to 
individuals not in the family, to the counselor and 
the counseling situation, to self in the past, insight, 
and to members of the family, respectively. The 
subscripts 2, 3, and 4 indicate unfavorable, neutral, 
and favorable references, respectively. 

t The original correlation matrices from which the 
a matrices were derived are obtainable from the 
author. 


notion of psychic over-determination of 
motives. The factor analysis of behavior 
trends for one case [/] is shown in TaBLe 2. 


The factor pattern shows in this case that 
each behavior trend has loadings on but 
one factor. The behavior trends having 
significant loadings on reference factor v-1 
are unfavorable self-references, unfavorable 
and neutral references to impersonal psycho- 
logical objects such as communism and so- 
cial institutions, and statements of frustra- 
tion. On factor v-2 neutral references to 
persons not in the family, a negative load- 
ing for insight or causal attribution, neu- 
tral references to self and unfavorable refer- 
ences to members of the family are found. 
In factor v-3 one finds unfavorable refer- 
ences to self in the past, neutral and favor- 
able references to family and favorable refer- 
ences to self. If we take self-references as 
the pivot for interpreting the factors it is 
seen that negative self-references are loaded 
on a factor with behavior trends which are 
largely negative in implication. However, 
the negative references are impersonal and 
extend to impersonal rather than personal 
psychological objects. This suggests the hy- 
pothesis that when self is being experienced 
unfavorably, unfavorable feelings may be 
expressed only toward impersonal psycho- 
logical objects; that is, objects against which 
hostility or disfavor is safe. This inference 
is strengthened by examination of factor 
v-2 on which neutral self-references and un- 
favorable references to member of the family 
are loaded as well as neutral references to 
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persons not in the family and with a nega- 
tive loading of insight or causal attributions. 

On factor v-3 we have unfavorable self- 
references, past; neutral and favorable ref- 
erences to family, and favorable references 
to self. Again hinging the interpretations 
on the self-reference, it is inferred that when 
Mrs. Oak experiences self favorably she 
also has favorable attitudes toward family, 
and tends to look at the negative aspects 
of herself as they have developed. 

Considering all these factors together one 
might infer that from factors v-1 to v-3 there 
is a progressive change in organization on 
a continuum of defensiveness such that 
truer expression is shown in v-2 than in v-l 
and such that v-3 represents an organization 
in which favorable self-attitudes are allowed 
with more objective self-examination and 
favorable attitudes toward people impor- 
tant in her life. 

It must be remembered that the factors 
here are classes of trends. Therefore, a 
more complete examination of the data such 
as the original rank and frequency tables 
and of the interviews themselves might lead 
to inferences with more support. 

Turning now to TaBLe 3, we see that 
the frequencies have been ranked in a dif- 
ferent fashion. The frequencies have been 
ranked along columns, that is, within inter- 
views. A column of ranks thus shows the 
“structure” of a psychotherapeutic inter- 
view in terms of the category system. The 
correlation matrix computed from these 
ranks would show the similarity between 
interviews and the factor analysis would 
establish what might be called a functional 
order of psychotherapeutic interviews as 
contrasted with the natural or temporal 
order of interviews. The specific kinds of 
functional orders found might lead to inter- 
esting hypotheses, whether or not they corre- 
spond to the natural order. Furthermore, 
the various patterns of factor loadings 
might provide suggestive leads as to what 
to look for in the interviews with the 
high loadings. A factor analysis of inter- 
view “structures” is shown in TaBLe 4 for 
one client. 

Tas.e 4 shows quite clearly that a trend 
in the structure of the interviews exists. In 
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TABLE 3 


I 
Clients: 123 123 223 
Behavior Categories a |! 26 
b 2 2% 
ec $ 24 
ad 4 28 
e 5 22 
f 6 21 
z 26 l 
TABLE 4 
Factor Pattern 
Mrs. Oak 
Factors 
Interviews u-4 v-5 v-6 
x 
$ x 
5 
8 x 
ll x 
14 x 
17 x 
20 x 
23 x 
26 x 
29 x 
32 x 
35 
38 
40 


factor v-4 three of the five interviews hav- 
ing significant loadings fall in the first half 
of therapy; in factor v-5 they are evenly 
divided; and in factor v-6 three of the four 
loadings are in the last half of therapy, with 
two of the loadings being on the 38th and 
40th interviews. Insofar as the relative 
frequencies of the various classes of be- 
havior in a given interview reflect a change 
in the organization of the verbal behavior 
of the client these factors indicate not only 
the changes but in yhat interviews the 
changes in organization are effective. Again 
as is the case with the analysis of behavior 
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trends, the factor pattern is useful in di- 
recting attention to the order relations 
between various classes of behavior in 
groups or Clusters of interviews. The inter- 
pretation of the results must hinge as much 
upon the order relations between the spe- 
cific classes and the actual behavior dis- 
played as upon the factor pattern. 

At this point it may be well to re-examine 
Tastes | and 3. Inspection reveals that 
there may be many clients in both tables. 
In case there are data on more than one 
client, the correlation matrices from which 
the factor matrices of this paper were de- 
rived may be conceived as being, for each 
type of analysis, principal submatrices, that 
is submatrices lying along the principal di- 
agonals of total matrices which contain 
correlations between persons as well as 
correlations within persons. From the 
standpoint of research this is a decided ad- 
vantage. Each client may be studied as a 
unit and then the data on him may be com- 
bined with the data from clients studied 
previously. Thus, unlike the case in most 
researches, analyses may be made without 
waiting for all the data to be in. Indeed 
the process of research of this type may 
well be made continuous provided the same 
set of categories is used for studying the 
behavior of each client. 


Time, events, or the unaided individual action of the mind will sometimes under- 


At this point it might be well to point 
out that these analyses parallel to some ex- 
tent the operations by which clinicians as- 
sess counseling or therapy. A clinician or 
therapist observes what behaviors appear 
or do not appear together over the course 
of counseling. He also evaluates each inter- 
view and compares interviews. His com- 
parisons and the evaluations have the ad- 
vantages of subtlety and completeness and 
the disadvantage of subjectivity; analyses 
of the type presented here have the ad- 
vantages of objectivity and definiteness and 
the disadvantage, perhaps, of crudeness and 
abstractness. Nevertheless, they should 
have a trial simply because they have not 
been tried and they do have a basis. The 
task of science is but begun when relations 
between sets of phenomena have been de- 
scribed. Researchers on the effectiveness of 
counseling and psychotherapy have neg- 
lected to begin at the beginning and the 
cost has been the lack of any generally 
acceptable basis for evaluating one im- 
portant social function. 
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mine or destroy an opinion, without any outward sign of the change. It has not 
been openly assailed, no conspiracy has been formed to make war on it, but its 
followers one by one noiselessly secede; day by day a few of them abandon 
it, until at last it is only professed by a minority. In this state it will still continue 
to prevail. As its enemies remain mute or only interchange their thoughts by 
stealth, they are themselves unaware for a long period that a great revolution 
has actually been effected; and in this state of uncertainty they take no steps; 
they observe one another and are silent. The majority have ceased to believe 
what they believed before, but they still affect to believe, and this empty phan- 
tom of public opinion is strong enough to chill innovators and to keep them silent 


and at a respectful distance.—Tocqueville, Democracy in America. 
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STUDENTS APPRAISE 
JOB STUDY OUTLINES 


HENRY BOROW AND ROBERT HOPPOCK 


|= PURPOSE of this article is to describe 
and to present the results of a study 
undertaken to discover preferences for 
three job study outlines expressed by stu- 
dents in a college course in vocational 
orientation. The results favor the Out- 
line for the Study of an Occupation, 1949 
Revised Edition [3], which students re- 
ported “was more interesting to work out,” 
induced them “to do more thinking about 
the job,” forced them “to get more facts 
about the job,” and was the preferred “all- 
around outline for the study of an occupa- 
tion.” 

Courses in vocational planning have been 
one of the basic techniques of vocational 
guidance since the earliest organized at- 
tempts to help students choose their careers. 
Both the colleges and the public schools 
have offered such courses in increasing num- 
bers. Courses in occupations and voca- 
tional planning are now taught in 47 states 
and the total national enrollment in such 
courses exceeds 150,000 students [5]. One 
of the instructional procedures frequently 
used in these courses is the laboratory 
method in which each student undertakes 
projects involving the detailed, independent 
study of one or more occupations. 

Many job study outlines have been pre- 
pared for use in group guidance projects. 
Several have appeared in workbook form. 
So far as is known, few of them have been 
subjected to comparative evaluation by the 
students who use them. The authors of 
this article do not believe that students are 
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necessarily the final authority on the worth 
of teaching materials; they do believe that 
student reactions and preferences are help- 
ful to the teacher who undertakes to de- 
vise or select and evaluate such materials. 
Operating on this premise, the authors 
asked several classes in Vocational Orienta- 
tion in the General College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to make systematic 
comparisons of the Occupational Survey 
Outline by Hahn and Brayfield [/] with 
both the 1946 edition and the 1949 revised 
edition of the Outline for the Study of an 
Occupation by Hoppock [2, 3]. 


Description of the Job Study Outlines 


The Hahn-Brayfield outline, which ap- 
pears as a project in Job Exploration Work- 
book [1], is a two-page form covering about 
50 items. These items are classified under 
12 information headings which are, in 
turn, grouped under three broad topics as 
follows: A. The Job—1. Title; 2. Descrip- 
tion; 3. Relation to other jobs; 4. Employ- 
ment outlook; 5. Earnings, hours and 
working conditions; B. The Worker—1. 
Personal qualifications; 2. Educational and 
training requirements; 3. Other require- 
ments; C. Summary—l. Advantages and 
disadvantages; 2. Usual methods of ob- 
taining employment; 3. Job inspection 
trip; 4. References. Varying amounts of 
space are provided alter the headings in 
which the student may record appropriate 
information. 

The Hoppock Outline for the Study of 
an Occupation, 1946 Edition [2], is a six- 
page form, including 21 items, with from 
one line to a quarter page of space per item 
in which pertinent information may be 
noted. Topics covered include the duties 
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of the job, physical requirements, aptitude 
requirements, academic preparation, earn- 
ings, supplementary requirements for em- 
ployment, employment statistics, and worker 
likes and dislikes. The questions are in 
pairs designed to lead the student first to 
record information about the occupation, 
then to consider what bearing this informa- 
tion has upon his own suitability for this 
field of work. The three summary items 
ask the student to enumerate reasons for 
and against this occupation as a career 
choice for him and to record his tentative 
decision relative to entering this field of 
work, 

The complete forms of the Hahn-Bray- 
field and Hoppock (1946 edition) outlines 
appear in Group Guidance [4], pages 
104-111. 

The Hoppock Outline for the Study of 
an Occupation, Revised Edition, 1949 [3], 
is an outgrowth of the first phase of the 
study reported in this paper and represents 
an attempt to combine the best features of 
both the original Hoppock form and the 
Hahn-Brayfield form. Two new sections 
were added to the 1946 edition of the out- 
line. 

Part I contains a detailed outline of ap- 
proximately 75 job information questions, 
grouped under 15 topical headings and 
covering 12 pages with space after each ques- 
tion in which the student may record his 
responses. Part II is the original Hoppock 
outline, substantially unchanged; it occupies 
six pages. Part III is a five-page annotated 
list of the printed, personal, and institu- 
tional sources of occupational information 
through which the student may find answers 
to the questions in Part I. 

The course in which the job study out- 
lines were used and assessed by means of 
student reactions is essentially a college 
level group guidance course in vocational 
planning. The chief aims of the course 
are: (1) to clarify for the student the rela- 
tionship between his educational and voca- 
tional planning; (2) to assist the student 
to achieve fuller understanding of his voca- 
tional assets and liabilities; (3) to develop 
the student’s knowledge of and skill in using 
methods of studying occupations; (4) to 
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aid the student in synthesizing his newly 
acquired perceptions of self and of the oc- 
cupational world toward the end that he 
may make a reasonable and realistic tenta- 
tive career choice; and (5) to broaden the 
student’s knowledge of effective job ap- 
plication techniques and of problems of 
vocational adjustment. Both in chronologi- 
cal placement of topics and in educational 
emphasis, the course accords prior rank to 
psychological aspects of selfunderstanding 
over the factual survey of occupations per 
se. The student's course experience centers 
on a series of projects, sequentially ar- 
ranged, which permit individual applica- 
tion of the techniques of vocational plan- 
ning to his immediate case. Three of these 
projects, occurring during the latter stages 
of the course, entail the use of job study 
outlines. Here the student makes detailed 
and systermatic surveys of two occupations 
of kis own choosing and, in the last of the 
three, makes a comparative analysis of the 
two jobs with reference to their particular 
suitability for him as a prospective worker. 


First Phase of Study 


Fifty-three students in two classes in Voca- 
tional Orientation each studied two occu- 
pations by the laboratory method in the 
spring term, 1948. These classes were sub- 
stantially equivalent with respect to sample 
size and the variables of age, sex, scholastic 
ability, and length of time in college. The 
particular jobs studied were chosen by the 
individual student on the basis of a counsel- 
ing contact and his subsequent expressed 
desire to explore these fields of work. The 
members of one class studied their first 
jobs by means of the Hahn-Brayfield form 
and their second by means of the original 
Hoppock form. The other class employed 
these job study outlines in the reverse order. 
This particular arrangement was used to 
circumvent a preference bias in rating the 
outlines associated with the relative pref- 
erence strengths of the two jobs. 

After completing the two occupational 
surveys, students were asked to record their 
reactions to the two job study outlines on 
a six-item evaluation form. This blank 
asked the student to specify which outline 
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TABLE 1 


Student Preferences for the Hahn-Brayfield Outline and the Hoppock Outline (1946 Edition) 


No Preferred Preferred 
Preference Hahn-Brayfield Hoppock Difference 
N % N %& N % %o 


- Which outline was more interesting to work 
out? 

2. Which outline forced you to do more think- 
ing about the job? 

3. Which outline forced you to get more facts 
about the job? 

4. Which do you believe is the better all- 
around outline for the study of an occupa- 

tion? 


* Significant at | per cent level of confidence. 


was more interesting, which forced him to 
do more thinking about the job, which 
forced him to get more facts about the job, 
which features he preferred about each 
outline, and, finally, which one he believed 
to be the better all-around outline for the 
study of an occupation. 

The results of this phase of the study, 
which are presented in TABLE 1, showed a 
marked student preference for the Hahn- 
Brayfield form. Differences favoring the 
Hahn-Brayfield outline on all four check- 
response questions were statistically signifi- 
cant at the | per cent level of confidence. 
This preference was almost as pronounced 
for the class which had used the Hoppock 
form in their initial job survey as for the 
class which had used the Hahn-Brayfield 
form first. 

Analysis of the subjective comments on 
the two outlines revealed that many students 
preferred the Hahn-Brayfield form because 
it was “more specific; more to the point; 
worded better; involved less duplication of 
questions.” Many students liked the self- 
evaluation provisions of the Hoppock form, 
but appeared disconcerted by what they 
considered vague wording, overlapping of 
questions, and apparently by their inability 
to distinguish clearly between factual items 
of job information and subjective items re- 
quiring that they evaluate themselves in 
relation to the job. 

Revisions in the Hoppock form were 
based on the outcome of the first phase of 
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1] 31 58 16 30 28° 
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the study and upon suggestions of the stu- 
dents and instructor who participated in 
the investigation. The second phase of the 
study, carried out with 98 Vocational Orien- 
tation students in the fall and winter terms, 
1949-1950, compared the Hahn-Brayfield 
outline with the 1949 revision of the Hop- 
pock outline. The students in one class 
each term studied their first job by means 
of the Hahn-Brayfield outline and their 
second by means of the revised Hoppock 
outline. The other class in each instance 
employed the outlines in reverse order. 
Once again, the two forms were used by 
approximately equal numbers of students 
in their initial job surveys in order that 
rating bias related to job preferences might 
be experimentally controlled. The two 
samples were only negligibly different in 
such group characteristics as average length 
of time in college, age, sex, and scholastic 
ability. 

Tas_e 2 presents the results of the sec- 
ond phase of the study. The most inter- 
esting and significant finding here is that 
the preferences of students had clearly 
shifted from the Hahn-Brayfield form to 
the Hoppock form. While those who used 
the Hahn-Brayfield outline first tended to 
prefer it on grounds of interest, the com- 
bined totals on this item, as well as the 
other three, revealed a marked preference 
difference in the direction of the Hoppock 
form. All four differences were clearly 
significant at the 1 per cent level. 
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TABLE 2 


Student Preferences for the Hahn-Brayfield Outline and the Revised Hoppock Outline 
(1949 Edition) 


No Preferred Preferred 
Preference Hahn-Brayfield Hoppock _ Difference 
N % N % N % % 


. Which outline was more interesting to work 5 5 38 39 55 56 17° 
oul? 
2. Which outline forced you to do more think- 8 8 19 19 71 72 53° 
ing about the job? 
3. Which outline forced you to get more facts 18 18 18 18 62 63 45° 
about the job? 
8 8 61 62 32° 


4. Which do you believe is the better all- 
around outline for the study of an occupa- 
tion? 


* Significant at 1 per cent level of confidence. 


A final comparison may be made. By 
inspection of the apprepriate columns of 
Tastes | and 2, one can note the pro- 
nounced disparity between students’ re- 
actions toward the original and the revised 
forms of the Hoppock job study outline. 
It is true, of course, that the first and sec- 
ond phases of the study were conducted 
with different samples of Vocational Orien- 
tation students. Yet, the two groups were 
strikingly similar in educational character- 
istics. They were screened and taught by 
the same methods, and it would appear 
justified to regard them as samples drawn 
from the same theoretical population. If 
this reasoning is valid, the markedly dis- 
parate appraisals which the two editions 
of the Hoppock outline received is very 
probably attributable to important differ- 
ences in the nature and organization of 
these forms rather than to dissimilar 
sampling. 

While students expressed a distinct pref- 
erence for the revised Hoppock form as a 
whole, they singled out features which they 
thought were weak and which might be im- 
proved. It is hoped that their suggestions 
can be used in the development of a pro- 
jected second revision. 

The preferences of students in a college 
class in vocational orientation were sur- 
veyed with reference to two job study out- 
lines. These were the Hahn-Brayfield 
Occupational Survey Outline and the Hop- 
pock Outline for the Study of an Occupa- 


tion, 1946 Edition. The results revealed 
a distinct student preference for the Hahn- 
Brayfield form. On the strength of these 
findings and the suggestions of students 
and instructor in the course, Hoppock pro- 
duced a detailed revision of his job study 
outline. The revised Hoppock form was 
then compared with the Hahn-Brayfield 
form with new samples of students, the 
method of investigation precisely parallel- 
ing that used in the initial preference sur- 
vey. The results disclosed a sharp reversal 
of those obtained in the initial phase of 
the study. On all four criterion items, stu- 
dent preferences for the revised Hoppock 
outline over the Hahn-Brayfield outline 
yielded percentage differences significant at 
a high level of statistical reliability. Such 
findings affirm the wisdom of conducting 
systematic evaluations by students when 
group guidance techniques are in process 
of development and refinement. 
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BOUT THis time last year I met a class- 

mate of mine from Teacher's College 
at a basketball game played between the 
two West Virginia schools of which we 
were the new resident counselors for 
women. Much surprised to see her, for I 
hadn't realized she was in the state, I said, 
“Hi, Sue, how’s the democratic process 
working for you?” ‘To which she replied, 
“Oh that! I threw that out the window 
a long time ago. In fact I'm thinking of 
changing fields. Guess I just wasn’t meant 
to be a counselor.” 

I had to smile, fur I realized that I, too, 
had been feeling that same way, but surely 
not Sue. Sue had seemed to be such a shin- 
ing example of a promising, non-directive 
counselor. In fact she had demonstrated 
her technique before the entire class and 
had received the plaudits of the several 
hundred of her classmates who had admired 
her skill. What could possibly have hap- 
pened in actual practice to dim her spirits? 
What had dimmed mine? 

No one had come to Alderson-Broaddus 
College, a small church related school in 
West Virginia, with greater vision than had 
I. Fresh from the halls of University Stu- 
dent Personnel Department, I was 
thoroughly imbued with the democratic 
process. I would be the most permissive, 
non-directive counselor that had ever 
worked with college youth. By October 1, 
we would have the most efficient running 
dormitory in the entire state or the United 
States for that matter—and the girls would 
have planned it and worked it out all by 
themselves. 

With this spirit I entered upon my new 
work in September and by October 1, the 
deadline for the perfect dormitory, we were 
in utter confusion. The girls were be- 


Ruru M. Seearer is Dean of Women at Alderson- 
Broaddus College in Philippi, West Virginia. 
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that HECTIC first year 


wildered, insecure, and suspicious. No 
matter what suggestion was made or new 
procedure instituted belligerence followed. 
I could expect a delegation of girls to de- 
scend upon my office like lions. We then 
very gently and carefully would explain the 
new procedure and why it was instituted 
and after an hour or so of questioning and 
explaining they would leave like lambs to 
explain to other girls, and so soothe the 
troubled waters once again. 1 just couldn't 
understand it. Wasn't I following to the 
letter what all those books had said? 
Wasn't I preaching and exhorting the dem- 
ocratic process at every turn? Why—why 
wasn’t it working! 

Finally, one day in conference with one 
of the girls who was on the women’s coun- 
cil we got on the subject of the low morale 
and confusion in the dormitory, and | 
asked her: “Betty, why is it, do you think, 
when we're trying so hard for a perfect 
dormitory—for this laboratory of democratic 
living—that we're not succeeding?” To 
which she promptly replied, “Mrs. Shearer, 
I've thought a lot about this, and I’m glad 
you've asked. I think you're too far ahead 
of us. You're too anxious. You're ahead 
pulling us instead of marching along with 
us. You want a Sarah Lawrence over night. 
In fact we're sick and tired of hearing about 
all this democratic business.” 

Like a bolt out of the blue it hit me. 
She had hit the proverbial nail on the 
head. Wasn't the very basic thing that I 
had learned at the University the fact that 
a good leader starts where the people are 
and moves with them from there? I'm not 
sure for what purpose Betty had initiated 


RUTH M. SHEARER'S encouraging story 
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our conference, but I was sure that she had 
helped me far more than I had helped her. 

From that moment I| began to evaluate 
the whole process and I realized that while 
I was literally harping “democratic process,” 
at every turn I was exemplifying the perfect 
autocrat. J had all the ideas of how a 
perfect dormitory should be run. J had 
set up certain standards and ideals that 
must be attained. I realized suddenly that 
every council meeting seemed to revolve 
around me and my ideas and suggestions. 
I didn’t want it that way. It was just that 
I was so anxious to get where I was going 
fast. I wanted to see results. 

Having gained this insight, my whole 
approach changed. I concentrated on 
establishing rapport. What if we didn’t 
have a perfect dormitory for a whole gen- 
eration of students? What if it would take 
five years instead of five months? That no 
longer seemed important. The important 
thing now was to gain the confidence, re- 
spect, and cooperation of the girls so that 
they would want for the dormitory the 
things I felt so keenly and that together we 
might work to attain them. 

As I reflected on the student personnel 
program of the college, it all became clear 
to me. The college had been without an 
acting Dean of Women for a year prior to 
my coming, and for the school’s 80 years 
history previous to that, the administration 
had felt that it could not afford a person 
trained in personnel. They had settled al- 
ways just for a house mother to manage the 
dormitory. This whole process was en- 
tirely new. How could I possibly have ex- 
pected them to understand and to grasp it 
so quickly? It would require education 
from the ground up—among’ students, 
among faculty, and among administration. 
My one hope lay in the president of the 
institution who was new and who felt 
sharply the need for an adequate student 
personnel program. 

By a slow process, through the medium 
of individual conferences with each girl, 
through use of the bulletin board, women’s 
council meetings, faculty meetings, and 
dormitory meetings, we began to educate 


toward democratic living, relying heavily 
this time on example and the readiness of 
the individual or the group. 

Little by little the thing seemed to catch 
fire. The girls really wanted a college home 
to be proud of. They began to realize that 
the observance of well considered and in- 
telligent regulations means freedom rather 
than the lack of it. They now began to 
observe regulations not out of fear, but be- 
cause they felt it was the best thing for them 
and the group. They worked hard at re- 
vising the constitution and handbook to 
include only the regulations they felt neces- 
sary, and peer pressure prevailed to enforce 
them because the girls themselves felt they 
were important. They took greater pride 
in their rooms. They were warmly and 
genuinely friendly. They organized dorm 
parties and requested additional dormitory 
meetings. 

My counseling hours became so crowded 
that I had little time for anything else 
with the result that this year we’ve added 
two people to our staff—a lovable house 
director whose years of experience contrib- 
ute much, and an older student who cares 
for much of the routine. 

Last week we had a dormitory meeting. 
I didn’t say a word at that meeting. I 
didn’t have to. The girls were saying all 
the things I would have said. They were 
actually saying sincerely many of the things 
I had been saying just the year before that 
they had rejected. For me, it was a dream 
come true. 

I had learned the hard way that you just 
don’t come into a school and say, “Now, 
girls, we will run our dormitory by the 
democratic method and we'll live happily 
ever after,” but that it is a process that re- 
quires time, patience, wisdom, and persever- 
ance. It may not be as fast as other proc- 
esses, but its results are lasting because they 
have been felt and experienced by the girls. 

Yes, last year was tough, but very, very 
rewarding. This year is not perfect, but 
the change in atmosphere and feeling is al- 
most miraculous! 

So, new counselor, take heart—the first 
year is the worst! 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


N.V.G.A. President Says It's 


ACK IN 1913, just 40 years ago, an inter- 

ested group of educational leaders at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, had the vision and 
the fortitude to launch the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. And for these 
past 40 years that association has gone to bat 
for good standards and ethical practices in 
what should be one of the most important 
of the prolessions—vocational counseling 
and personnel work. 

Down through the years, NVGA has done 
a lot for you and for me. In fact, if it 
hadn't been for this organization, many of 
our present-day jobs in the personnel field 
would not exist. 

And do you realize how much it costs 
you? For just a little less than two cents a 
day we can belong to APGA and to NVGA 
—by far the oldest and largest division. 
If we are eligible for and belong to two 
divisions of APGA, it costs us two and a 
quarter cents a day. Or, we can belong to 
all five divisions of APGA for $11, or just 
three cents a day, provided that we are 
eligible for all of them. “That ain’t even 
terbaccer money,” for the majority of the 
American public. Too, if we made our 
living by practicing one of the unionized 
trades, we'd pay five or six times that 
amount for the privilege of membership. 

As of May 31, 1953, APGA had 6,808 
members; NVGA had 5,620. This is a 
rather poor showing for our profession for 
it represents only a fraction of the total 
number of people in this country who are 
making their living in some phase of per- 
sonnel work. What's wrong with this pro- 
fession, which should be the shining ex- 
ample of professional participation and 
support?) Why aren’t we an organization 
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Time to Stand Up and Be Counted 


of 25,000 or 30,000 active members instead 
of what we are at present? 

A few weeks back I heard APGA Member- 
ship Coordinator Paul L. Cambreleng and 
NVGA Membership Chairman Oliver C. 
Davis talking about a goal of 10,000 mem- 
bers by the end of this year. That's a 
worthy goal and certainly a modest one. 
It’s a realizable goal, too—if every single 
member of APGA, NVGA and all other Di- 
visions will do his part. 

How? Well, it could be as simple as this: 
every member bring in one new member 
this year. And, of course, make certain 
that his or her own membership has been 
promptly renewed. Take a look now and 
see if your slip is showing—your membership 
slip, that is. If so, send in your check im- 
mediately for $7, $8, $9, $10, or $11 to 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1534 “O” Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 

If APGA is to become a truly dynamic 
force and assume its proper leadership in 
the personnel field, it must grow—and fast. 
This means, too, that NVGA and all the 
Divisions must do likewise. We must have 
money to operate APGA and our divisional 
organizations effectively. What is equally 
important, we must have the manpower 
and womanpower to spark the activities of 
the local branches and sections wherein lie 
our greatest strength. 

We must sell our associations—not down 
the river, but to those of our own profes- 
sions, to administrators and executives of 
our respective organizations and _ institu- 
tions. We must provide a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the vitally 
important services we render to those we 
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serve—adults, students, parents, service or- 
ganizations, the general public. 

“What do I get out of it?” “What's there 
in it for me?” “Can I afford it?” These 
are not the questions that loyal members of 
the personnel professions should be asking. 
But rather: “WHAT CAN I DO for APGA 
~and NVGA or ACPA or NAGSCT or 
SPATE or ASCA?” “How may I join these 
professional personnel associations which 
mean so much to me?” 

Yes, it’s time to stand up and be counted— 
both members and should-be members!— 
C. C. DunsMoor, President, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 


Let’s get acquainted with APGA 


and its five Divisions 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR ALPHABET? 


APGA .. . American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 

ACPA . . . American College Personnel Associ- 
ation 

NAGSCT . . . National Association of Guid- 
ance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 


SPATE . . . Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education 

ASCA . . . American School Counselor Associ- 
ation 


This Is APGA 


is the new publicity brochure tell- 
ing what you want to know about 
your Association’s purposes and 
publications. Write now for 5 or 10 
copies... you'll need them to give 
to your fellow personnel workers 
when you go about getting that 
new member for APGA between now 


and December. 


American Personnel and Guidance 


Association 
1534 “O” Street, N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 


About the Editors 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal 
is a cooperative venture, edited by members 
of an editorial board named by the execu- 
tive council of the association. Since these 
editorial board members determine the 
content of the periodical, we think it ap- 
propriate to introduce them to our readers. 
e Clarence W. Failor, Ph.D., Columbia. 
Acting Associate Professor and Field Repre- 
sentative in Guidance, U. of Colorado. 
Former teacher, principal, and director of 
guidance; counselor trainer; rehabilitation 
counselor with civilian handicapped; voca- 
tional adviser and rehabilitation and advise- 
ment chief in Denver Veterans Administra- 
tion; executive secretary of NVGA and 
Managing Editor of Occupations; president 
of various NVGA branches and chairman 
and member of various NVGA, APGA, and 
NAGS committees. Now professional mem- 
ber and treasurer of NVGA; Fellow of 
American Psychological Association; Diplo- 
mate in Counseling and Guidance of Ameri- 
can Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology; Associate Editor of the Journal. 
® Melvene Draheim Hardee, Ph.D., Chi- 
cago. Coordinator of Counseling and 
Guidance at Florida State U. Former coun- 
selor, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri; 
supervising teacher, Iowa State Teachers 
College, and teacher in Iowa schools for 
eight years. Now Associate of American 
Psychological Association; professional 
member of NVGA; member of Executive 
Council of Southern College Personnel As- 
sociation. At present editing Counseling 
in General Education for NEA. 

e Edgar L. Harden, Ed.D., Wayne. Dean 
of the Continuing Education Service at 
Michigan State College. Former member 
of the Institute of Counseling, Testing and 
Guidance; high school principal in lowa, 
Illinois, and Michigan. Author of How to 
Organize Your Guidance Program; co-editor 
of other volumes and author of numerous 
articles. Professional member of NVGA; 
faculty representative for Michigan State 
to the Big Ten; Associate Editor of the 


Journal. 
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¢ Kathryn Hopwood, Ph.D., Ohio State. 
Associate Dean of Women at Ohio State 
U. President, Ohio Association of Deans of 
Women; chairman of Division on Occupa- 
tional Adjustment of Women, NVGA; 
trustee of Central Ohio Guidance Associa- 
tion; chairman of Committee for Bulletin 
on Student Counselors, NADW. 

e Wallace Jamie, Ph.B., Chicago. General 
personnel director of the Carnation Com- 
pany. Graduate work at U. of Southern 
California, Harvard, and Northwestern; 
former college instructor. Ten years’ ex- 
perience in research and administration, 
eight years in personnel administration. 
Director of numerous personnel, civic and 
community organizations. 

© Leo R. Kennedy, Ph.D., Nebraska. Direc- 
tor of Department and Professor of Educa- 
tion, Creighton U., Omaha. Former Dean 
of University College, St. Louis U.; person- 
nel manager for A. S. Aloe Company, St. 
Louis; director of Veterans Counseling Cen- 
ter and Professor of Education, Marquette 
U. Professional member of NVGA; mem- 
ber of American Psychological Association; 
Diplomate in Counseling and Guidance, 
American Board of Examiners in Profes- 
sional Psychology; member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi. 

¢ Harold B. Pepinsky, Ph.D., Minnesota. 
Director of Research, Occupational Oppor- 
tunities Service, and Associate Professor of 
Psychology at Ohio State U. Varied back- 
ground of counseling, research, teaching, 
and administrative experience in university 
student personnel psychology. Co-author of 
human relations texts plus monographs and 
articles in counseling, group therapy, human 
relations, and communications. Fellow of 
American Psychological Association; Diplo- 
mate in Counseling and Guidance, Ameri- 
can Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology; Associate Editor of the Journal. 
¢ William D. Wilkins, Ph.D., Northwestern. 
Professor of Education at New York U. 
Former high school teacher and counselor, 
Army psychologist and personnel admin- 
istrator, settlement worker, assistant editor 
university press. Professional member of 
NVGA; 13 years in counselor training. 
Serving fourth year as Editor of the Journal. 
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WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 


J. Wenve.t Dean of the School of 
Education of Boston University, has been 
appointed Vice President for Academic 
Affairs. 


CoLLEEN Martin, guidance counselor in 
the St. Petersburg (Florida) High School, 
has been awarded a Ford Foundation Fel- 
lowship to carry out a project in guidance 
via educational television. 


Rosert Jacoss, formerly Director of 
Counseling for the Basic Division of Texas 
A & M College, is now Assistant Director of 
the Educational Records Bureau, New 
York City. 


Henry W. Srronc, former Personnel 
Assistant at the Newark College of Engi- 
neering, is now Director of Guidance at the © 
Brattleboro High School, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 


Sor L. WarrEN, member of the Board of 
Trustees of the New York Vocational Guid- 
ance Association and Chairman of its Re- 
search Committee, has recently been elected 
President of Region II of the National Re- 
habilitation Association. 


James G. Cooper, former General Super- 
visor in charge of Guidance with the Modoc 
County, California, Schools, is now Educa- 
tional Statistician in the Division of Guid- 
ance and Research of the Los Angeles 
County Schools. 


Davip H. Dinciuian has been appointed 
as Director of the newly established Coun- 
seling and Guidance Service Branch of the 
Los Angeles City Schools. 


REYNOLD D. PANGANELLI has accepted a 
position on the faculty of the School of 
Education at Loyola University in New 
Orleans. 
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American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 


Nomination of Officers Ballot 


APGA WILL THIS YEAR ELECT A PRESIDENT-ELECT AND A 
TREASURER WHO WILL ASSUME OFFICE ON JULY 1, 1954. 
The President-Elect will succeed Donald E. Kitch as President on July 1, 1955 


Provision is made in our Constitution for nomination of APGA national 
officers on a democratic basis. This important process can be democratic 
only to the extent that individual members of APGA actively participate by 
submitting nominations. YOU ARE URGED to fill out and return the ballot 
below without delay but in no event later than October 31, 1953. Each member 
may nominate two candidates for each of the offices to be filled. 


Mail nomination ballot to C. Harold McCully, Director, Counseling Serv- 
ice, Veterans Administration, 1314 Cleveland Street, Alexandria, Virginia 
(Chairman, Nominations Committee). 


Brief, pertinent biographical notes on nominees attached to your sugges- 
tions .will be appreciated by the Nominations Committee. 


Note: Complete membership of the Nominations Committee will be pub- 
lished in the Association Activities Section of the November Personnel and 
Guidance Journal. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 


Tux Executive Council announces that: 


Frank L. Sievers has been appointed Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, beginning in Oc- 
tober, 1953; 

Nancy Shivers has been appointed Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary as of that same date; 

Sara Eden has been appointed Assistant 
Editor of the Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, beginning in October, 1953. 

Frank Sievers comes to this position from 
the Office of Education, U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Nancy 
Shivers has been Acting Executive Secre- 
tary, on leave from her former position as 
our journal’s Assistant Editor. Sara Eden 
has been Acting Assistant Editor. 

APGA President Donald Super gives 
some background below. 


An organization the size of ours has a 
vast number and a great variety of concerns. 
Some of these involve housekeeping matters, 
both major and minor. Others involve 
matters of public policy, again both major 
and minor in their scope and effects. For 
example, in the housekeeping category, 
there are major issues such as that of the 
kind of addressograph equipment to ac- 
quire, and there are minor issues such as 
that of taking out or leaving the closet that 
projects into the reception hall and spoils 
the effect as one comes up the stairs from 
the street. In the public policy area, there 
are matters slightly affecting only a limited 
number of people, such as APGA’s partici- 
pation in the activities of certain commit- 
tees and councils, and there are matters 
vitally affecting guidance and personnel 
work, such as the elimination of the Guid- 
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A.P.G.A. Gets New Executive Secretary 


ance and Personnel Services Branch in the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

To attend to each and all of these con- 
cerns takes a great deal of time, alertness, 
and energy. To keep tabs on all of these 
problems, developments, and activities, may 
not actually be more than any committee, 
elective officer, or staff member can do, if 
responsibility consists only of keeping tabs 
on things. But providing leadership in the 
solution of these problems and coordinating 
the efforts of the various individuals and 
groups who are involved in seeking and 
bringing about solutions, required a high 
degree of professional competence, under- 
standing, and involvement, together with 
more time than an elected president or an 
office manager can find. 

APGA recognized this in setting up its 
original plan of organization. Our first 
President, Robert Shaffer, and our first Ex- 
ecutive Council recognized the need for 
someone in APGA headquarters who could 
give full time to the study of what is hap- 
pening in the field of guidance and person- 
nel work, who could devote himself to con- 
ferring with leaders in our specialty and in 
other branches of education, social work, 
and public welfare, who could help us in 
the solution of agency or community prob- 
lems, who could represent us in public af- 
fairs, and who could interpret our work to 
other professional groups, to administrators, 
and to the public in general. At the same 
time, APGA recognized the need for some- 
one in the national office who could conduct 
the operations of that office in a way which 
would meet the needs of a rapidly growing 
professional association, operations involv- 
ing particularly the handling of member- 
ship and subscription records and related 
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correspondence, and the publication of a 
professional journal. 

But recognition was not enough. It takes 
inoney to operate that type of headquarters, 
and APGA was not sure what it could fi- 
nance during its first year as a full-fledged, 
unified, professional association. So, with 
the careful leadership of former President 
Robert Shaffer and former Treasurer Frank 
Fletcher, APGA operated on a very con- 
servative budget during its first year. This 
experience showed us that we could finance 
either an adequate headquarters staff and a 
little committee and field work, or a stop- 
gap headquarters staff and an adequate 
volume of committee and field work. 

Believing that high grade leadership and 
efficiency in the national office would be 
likely soon to foster good committee work 
and field activity, while the latter were not 
likely quickly to strengthen the national 
office, the Executive Council decided to 
move boldly in the second year of APGA’s 
existence. It decided to employ a full-time 
Executive Secretary at an appropriate salary, 
a person with professional training, sub- 
stantial experience, demonstrated leader- 
ship ability, and some stature in the field 
of guidance and personnel work. It decided 
to employ an Assistant Executive Secretary 
who would be able to take responsibility for 
the operation of the central office, thus keep- 
ing the Executive Secretary free from bur- 
densome detail and permitting him to de- 
vote his energies to matters of policy, de- 
velopment, field work, and public relations. 
It decided to continue the position of As- 
sistant Editor and to make additions to the 
central office staff which would add to its 
efficiency. It decided to add to central office 
equipment and facilities for the same rea- 
son. It decided to appoint a Committee on 
Development (Leonard Miller, its hard- 
working chairman, has already made real 
progress) to seek foundation funds so that 
APGA might both employ an Executive 
Secretary and conduct the committee and 
field operations necessary to its mission. 

During the Winter of 1952-1953 a Com- 
mittee on the Selection of an Executive 
Secretary developed a list of possible can- 
didates, some of whom did not know they 


were on such a list. This list was reviewed 
by the full Committee at the Annual Con- 
vention in Chicago late in March, modified, 
and reviewed by the Executive Council. 
Candidates were invited to interviews with 
the Committee during the Convention, and 
some who could not be interviewed there 
were interviewed later by at least two mem- 
bers of the Committee. All candidates were 
then discussed at some length. The candi- 
dates who wished to be considered were 
then ranked by a Sub-Committee em- 
powered to act for the Committee. The top 
three candidates were approved by the new 
Executive Council, and the President was 
authorized to continue discussion with these 
candidates and to complete arrangements 
for the employment of one of them as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Discussions proceeded 
during the spring and summer, resulting in 
the acceptance of the Executive Secretary- 
ship by the person who was the unanimous 
first choice of the Sub-Committee which did 
the final ranking. 

Choosing an Executive Secretary for 
APGA is not a simple job, for our Associa- 
tion includes people from a variety of pro- 
fessions and types of organizations. Neither, 
we found, is it easy to get an established 
person to give up a secure position in order 
to take this one, in which one of the major 
tasks is to make the position secure! But 
we found the man. 

Frank Sievers needs no introduction to 
most of our members, who have come to 
know his quiet, genial competence. He 
brings to APGA more than a year of experi- 
ence as a specialist in program development 
and review in the Office of Education's 
Division of International Education, three 
years as specialist in individual inventory 
and counseling techniques in that organi- 
zation’s Guidance and Personnel Service 
Branch, several years as a State Supervisor 
and Counselor Trainer in Nebraska and 
Maryland, a number of years as a school 
superintendent in Nebraska, and initial ex- 
perience as a teacher. He thus knows guid- 
ance and personnel work as a practitioner, 
an administrator, and an instructor of 
graduate students. 

Like the majority of APGA members, 
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Frank Sievers’ principal experience has 
_ been in the public schools; like other com- 

petent school guidance people, he has ex- 
perience in working with other professional 
groups, other agencies and organizations, 
and understands their problems and points 
of view. The Committee on Selection felt, 
and the Executive Council agreed, that the 
Executive Secretary must be the kind of 
person who could work with and represent 
the various professional groups which com- 
prise our field, whether educators, social 
workers, employment specialists, or psychol- 
ogists. Frank Sievers meets these require- 
ments. We welcome him, look forward to 
working with him, and commend him to 
you. 


A Report 


Placement Services 
For A.P.G.A. Members 


AST YEAR A Committee to Plan Placement 
Services for the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association was appointed to 
study the placement needs and interests of 
the members of the organization and to 
determine ways in which these might be met 
within the limited budget of the Associa- 
tion. The members of the committee were: 
Roy N. Anderson, Director of Student Per- 
sonnel, North Carolina State College of Ag- 
riculture and Engineering, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Marguerite H. Coleman, Super- 
visor of Special Placement Services, Division 
of Placement and Unemployment Insur- 
ance, Department of Labor, New York, New 
York; Daniel D. Feder, Dean of Students, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
Anne Seawell, Director of Placement, The 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia; 
Glover E. Tully, Director of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement, The Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida; Frances 
Camp, Director of Educational Placement 
Service, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa; Mary P. Corre, Supervisor of the Divi- 
sion of Counseling Services, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; G. R. 
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Schwartz, Director of Student Personnel, 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minne- 
sota; Harold E. Sponberg, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Placement, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan; and Helen MacM. 
Voorhees, Director of the Appointment Bu- 
reau, Mount Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts. 

Included in the work of the committee 
was a survey of the existing placement serv- 
ices offered by a number of professional or- 
ganizations. The group also explored the 
professional placement program of the pub- 
lic employment services in different sections 
with a view to discovering possible plans for 
cooperation with them. 

A temporary placement service at the 
convention had been started several years 
before and carried on as a part of the con- 
vention. At the 1953 meetings in Chicago 
this service was under the able direction of 
Mr. Robert Woellner, Director of Place- 
ment at the University of Chicago. With 
the help of Mr. Woellner’s fine analysis the 
committee reviewed the practices, accom- 
plishments, and problems of this temporary 
placement clearance service. The volume of 
jobs reported and candidates registered had 
increased steadily since the inception of this 
service. 

One very obvious practical problem faced 
the committee in its deliberations concern- 
ing immediate steps. Only recommenda- 
tions which did not require much expense 
could be considered. The Committee to 
Plan Placement Services ended its year's 
assignment with three recommendations to 
the Executive Council of APGA: 


1. That further exploration be made of 
the Pilot Study in Professional Place- 
ment Services being undertaken by the 
Division of Employment Security of the 
United States Employment Service— 
and consideration be given to possible 
cooperative plans in the future with 
the Division of Employment Security 

2. That the placement service at the con- 
vention become a responsibility of the 
Placement Committee so that it would 
be coordinated with the planning and 
in placement 

hat an employment bulletin be issued 
by APGA periodically in which cur- 
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rent openings in personnel work would 
be listed. This bulletin would be avail- 
able to members for a small subscription 
fee. 


All three recommendations were accepted 
by the Executive Council. The chairman of 
the committee for 1952-1953 was asked to 
continue for 1953-1954 in order to imple- 
ment the recommendations approved by the 
Executive Council. It was believed that 
a small central steering committee would be 
desirable, each member of which would 
have his own sub-committee to proceed with 


AMONG post-war vocational 
guidance contributions has been the 
work of NVGA’s Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee. Bui'ding on foundations laid as 
early as 1921 when NVGA issued its “Prin. 
ciples and Practices of Vocational Guid- 
ance,” the Committee has been an important 
influence in the movement to improve 
standards and procedures of vocational 
counseling agencies. To aid in its agency 
evaluation, the EPC prepared—and the 
NVGA Delegate Assembly approved in 
1947—a statement on “Minimum Standards 
for Vocational Guidance.” The Committee 
used these standards in judging the services 
and ethics of agencies serving the general 
public in the United States, Canada, and 
Puerto Rico, and in 1950 it published a 
Directory of approved vocational counseling 
agencies. A second issue appeared in 1951. 

During the transition period attending 
the formation of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, the committee 
was relatively inactive. It emerged, how- 
ever, in 1952 as a full-fledged APGA com- 
mittee. Members of the first APGA Ethi- 
cal Practices Committee found themselves 
faced with two major assignments demand- 
ing early attention: finishing up investiga- 
tions of interested agencies not previously 
listed in the Directory, and following up all 
agencies listed in the 1951 Directory to 


Ethical Practices Committee Gets New Name, 
Considers New Problems 


the special assignment of one of these rec- 
ommendations. The Steering Committee 
and its sub-committees, not yet appointed 
when this was written, are now working on 
their assignments; members’ names are 
available upon request. 

The first issue of the Employment Bulle- 
tin will be issued by January, 1954. Further 
information concerning it will appear in the 
November issue of the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal.—_Joan F. BisHop, Director, 
Placement Office, Wellesley College, Chair- 
man, APGA Placement Committee. 


determine their present status. In view of 
the urgent need for an up-to-date listing of 
approved agencies, the EPC and the APGA 
Executive Council decided to publish a 
supplement to the 1951 Directory in 1953, 
to be followed by a completely new Direc- 
tory in 1954. 

Data were collected for all agencies apply- 
ing for approval. These were reviewed and 
acted upon by the Committee at the time of 
the 1953 APGA meetings in Chicago. The 
results appear as the 1953 Supplement to the 
1951 Directory of Vocational Counseling 


‘Agencies, available from the APGA Head- 


quarters Office, 1534 “O” Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C., for $.50 a copy. Of 
the interested agencies not previously listed, 
10 were accepted by the EPC for listing as 
approved. Of those listed in the 1951 
Directory, 18 were found to be either no 
longer in existence or not qualified at pres- 
ent for approved listing. 

The Committee agreed that approval 
would be granted for two years (April 1, 
1953 through March 31, 1955) to the 163 
qualifying agencies. New certificates were 
mailed out in the late spring of 1953. As 
new agencies are approved, certificates will 
be awarded, although there will be no 
further listing until the 1954 edition of the 
Directory appears. 

By action of APGA’s Executive Council 
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in May, 1953, the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee became the Committee on Profes- 
sional Practices. This new title seemed 
more appropriate because the committee is 
concerned with both ethical practices and 
competency. The CPP is now turning its 
attention to the investigation of previously 
unlisted vocational counseling agencies ap- 
plying for evaluation. Interested directors 
or private practitioners are invited to make 
application either to the chairman or to 
the APGA Headquarters Office. Prelimi- 
nary application forms will be mailed upon 
request. The Cost of Investigation fee is 
$35. Plans are to include in the 1954 Di- 
rectory data on all newly-approved agencies 
whose applications are received no later 
than January 31, 1954. 

As your Committee on Professional Prac- 
tices looks to the future it sees a number 
of questions which need thoughtful con- 
sideration: 


1. Should the CPP limit its activity to 
vocational counseling agencies, or should 
it be concerned with competence and ethi- 
cal practices in other guidance areas as well? 
Should it as a committee of APGA, an or- 
ganization concerned with the total guid- 
ance field, extend its scope to include such 
areas as placement services, or student orien- 
tation programs—to mention but a few? 

Until there has been further study, the 
members of the CPP believe that their con- 
cern should be only with vocational coun- 
seling agencies whose services are available 
to the general public. The APGA Execu- 
tive Council in May, 1953, concurred in 
this judgment, at least so far as 1953-1954 
activities of the Committee are concerned. 

2. What should be the nature and ex- 
tent of the publicity programs of approved 
agencies? Do present restrictions place ap- 
proved agencies at a disadvantage, since un- 
approved agencies are free to advertise as 
they wish? 

Recommendations about publicity have 
been submitted by the CPP to the APGA 
Executive Council and are to be considered 
at the Council's October, 1953, meetings. 

8. How closely can and should the efforts 
of the American Psychological Association 
and of the American Personnel and Guid- 
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ance Association be coordinated, as both 
strive to improve professional ethics, stand- 
ards, and practices in counseling? Would 
it not be well for these two powerful or- 
ganizations to map a plan of action jointly, 
combining their efforts wherever this seems 
wise, and avoiding possible duplication of 
efforts? 

The CPP is studying this matter now and 
will submit its recommendations for con- 
sideration by the Executive Council. 

4." What are the responsibilities of all 
APGA members in clarifying and raising 
professional and ethical standards? What 
else can the CPP do to assist in this move- 
ment? 

The APGA Committee on Professional 
Practices can only spearhead the activity. 
Operating alone it can only hope to scratch 
the surface of this all-important problem. 
The real impetus must come from an inter- 
ested and concerned APGA membership, if 
the movement to improve standards is to 
develop significantly. 

The Committee has been encouraged by 
the number of letters received irom Branch 
organizations and interested APGA mem- 
bers taroughout the nation, raising ques- 
tions about practices in both unapproved 
and approved agencies. Only with such co- 
operation—multiplied many times—can the 
professional standards for which the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association is 
striving be achieved. Only through the best 
efforts of its entire membership can APGA’s 
goal of effective public service be reached.— 
Rosert B. KamMM, Dean of Students, Drake 
University, Chairman, APGA Committee on 
Professional Practices. 


The 1954 Directory of Vocational 
Counseling Agencies is under way 
Applications will be accepted through 
January 31, 1954, from agencies inter- 
ested in being listed. 
Committee on Professional 
Practices, APGA 
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CURRENT NEWS 


Wanted: Personnel Problems 


A unique service for business concerns 
throughout the country has been established 
by the Department of Business Administra- 
tion of American University, Washington, 
D. C. Instead of attempting to avoid per- 
sonnel problems, the University is actually 
asking for them! Business problems con- 
cerned with supervisory functions or human 
relations are sought as case-study material 
for the University’s course in “Supervision 
in Industry,” where they will be subjected 
to critical evaluation. After this analysis, 
the class will report to the cooperating firm 
its recommendations for solution of the 
problem submitted. 

“Supervision in Industry” is taught by 
J. Harvey Daly, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions for the Giant Food Department Stores 
and Professional Lecturer in Personnel 
Management at American University. The 
class is composed largely of graduate stu- 
dents, many of whom have had extensive 
experience in the personnel field. 

Business concerns interested in this serv- 
ice should submit problems to the Ameri- 
can University, attention of Professor J. 
Harvey Daly, Department of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1901 F Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Professor Daly will edit the 
case studies before presenting them to the 
class for group analysis. Names of all firms 
will be kept confidential. The service is 
offered free of charge. 


Glamour’s Job Seminar 
Tries New Approach 


Glamour's Job Department took a new 
tack this summer in its program for helping 
career-minded young women. Instead of 
the girl herself, the forces which influence 
her in her job were the target of Glamour’s 


1953 Job Seminar—the educators who pre- 
pare her, the vocational guidance experts 
who counsel her, the business men who 
employ her, and those in the community 
who help her in her after-job hours. The 
seminar asked how all these forces, at the 
local level, can best work together to help 
her grow from school girl to career girl 
. . and then make the most of her job. 
Featured speakers at the seminar included 
former Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
and Ashley Montagu, Professor of Anthro- 
pology at Rutgers University and author of 
the book, The Natural Superiority of 
Women. Miss Perkins told the luncheon 
session of her own experiences as a novice 
in the labor market 50 years ago when it 
was not considered entirely proper for the 
well-brought-up young lady to “work.” 
She predicted ever widening job opportuni- 
ties for the girl of the future. At the eve- 
ning session, Dr. Montagu urged his lis- 
teners to help the career girl to work as a 
person and not as a woman trying to imi- 
tate a man and to help society to recognize 
her significance and its obligations to her. 
The seminar covered two major topics: 
“Bridging the Gap between the Academic 
and the Business World” in the morning 
and “The Girl with a Job on the Job” in 
the afternoon. Participants in the morn- 
ing discussion included: Mary E. Campbell, 
Job Editor of Glamour and Trustee of 
NVGA; Marguerite Zapoleon, Special As- 
sistant for Occupational Outlook Service 
and Editor of The Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly (Eprror’s Note: See her article 
in this issue); C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of 
the Board of Cooperative Educational Serv- 
ices of Northern Westchester, New York, 
and President of NVGA; H. F. Williams, 
Jr., Public Relations Director of the Evans- 
ville (Indiana) Manufacturers’ and Em- 
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ployers’ Association; Helen M. Thal, As- 
sistant Director of the Educational Division 
of the Institute of Life Insurance; C. W. 
Failor, University of Colorado, Treasurer 
of NVGA; Willis Dugan, University of 
Minnesota, NVGA Trustee; Robert Shaffer, 
Indiana University, Past-President of 
APGA; William C. Cottle, University of 
Kansas, NVGA Trustee; William D. Wil- 
kins, New York University, Editor of the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal; and 
Charles E. Odell, Chief, Division of Coun- 
seling, Selective Placement and Testing Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, U. S$. Depart- 
ment of Labor, former NVGA Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Afternoon speakers included: Frieda S. 
Miller, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor; Walter D. 
Woodward, Consulting Psychiatrist of the 
American Cyanamid Company; Jean Wat- 
keys, Medical Department of Eastman 
Kodak; Abraham Stone, Director of the 
Marriage Consultation Center of the Com- 
munity Church, New York; and Candy 
Jones Conover, Director of the Conover 
Career Girl School, New York. 


Married Women Important 
in Country’s Labor Force 


There has been a large increase in the 
ranks of women workers in the United 
States since World War II, practically all 
of it due to the entrance of married women 
into the labor force, Frieda S. Miller, Di- 
rector of the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor said in her Labor Day 
message. Today there are 19 million 
women workers producing goods and serv- 
ices in this country and slightly more than 
half are married women. 

Women whose husbands earn the least 
money are the ones most likely to be found 
on jobs of their own and, conversely, the 
proportion of wives who work dwindles as 
the husband’s salary bracket rises. Around 
5.3 million women workers have children 
under 18 years of age, and 2.1 million of 
these have youngsters below school age for 
whose care they must provide while away 
from home. Miss Miller stressed the urgent 
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need for day-care centers to help working 
mothers solve this problem—a problem of 
community as well as family significance. 


Los Angeles Teachers 
Go to Work in Industry 


“Beginner's Work at Beginner's Wages” 
was the theme of a workshop for counselors 
and guidance teachers of the Los Angeles 
City Schools during July of this year. The 
Eighth Annual Guidance Workshop in 
Business and Industry lasted a full month 
and provided two weeks of planned employ- 
ment for 45 counselors and teachers in 30 
different companies. ‘These included banks, 
insurance companies, public utilities, de- 
partment stores, aircraft manufacturing 
plants, electronics concerns, and general 
manufacturing. 

In the first week participants reviewed self 
analysis and job analysis procedures, in the 
two middle weeks they worked, and in the 
final week they evaluated their work ex- 
periences. 

Participanis’ experiences will be used in 
the preparation of industrial monographs 
and occupations briefs to be published by 
the Los Angeles City Schools. 


October Education Conferences 
to Meet in New York 


The Adult Education Association's Third 
Annual Conference will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker October 26-29. The 
theme, “Working Together in Performing 
the Responsibilities of Citizenship,” will be 
carried out in more than 25 work groups. 
For further details, write Robert A. Luke, 
Adult Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

On October 29 and 30 the Eighteenth 
Educational Conference will meet at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New York City. The 
conference, sponsored by the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American Council 
on Education, will have as its theme 
“Strengthening Education At All Levels.” 
Additional information may be obtained 
from Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, 2! Audobon Avenue, New 
York 32, New York. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 


@ Adventure Into Teaching, Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York 
38, 25 min., Kodachrome. For lease (life- 
time) at $250.00 or rental at $12.00 a day. 
This film shows what goes on in teaching 
situations in certain elementary schools of 
New York. A film Committee of the Board 
of Higher Education served as consultants. 

The film is designed to inform high 
school students about the professional 
preparation for elementary school teaching 
as a career. Through the device of three 
seniors on a planned college visit, the film 
shows what a teacher does in typical situa- 
tions. 

Four aspects of the film get major empha- 
sis: (1) studying children, particularly how 
teachers and children work together, and 
how a prospective teacher studies one child 
intensively; (2) curriculum or the explora- 
tion of materials and ways of working with 
them, for instance, reading, painting, audio- 
visual aids, making field trips; (3) putting 
ideas to work through student teaching; 
and (4) growing while teaching through 
professional associates and associations. 

The color highlights the variety and 
splash of modern classrooms, and, inci- 

entally, shows what a melting pot New 
York schools are, with every rich hue of 
skin, and variety of racial background. The 
depicted integration of racial groups is a 
commendable point, made subtly but effec- 
tively. 

The film can be used by high schools 
for occupations classes and for assembly 

rograms; in colleges of liberal arts, if they 
ave the courage, to interest people in 
teaching as a profession; and to parent 
groups interested in what goes on in the 
training of teachers and in modern class- 
rooms. The film is quite like the NEA film 
What Greater Gift, which dramatizes the 
teacher as a professional person. 


@ Emotional Health, McGraw-Hill Text 


Films, New York, 20 min., B&W, $105.00. 
This film is the case history of a boy who 
undertakes therapy after his doctor sug- 
gests that his symptoms of physical distress 
may have been _—— by emotional = 
sets. Film has these objectives: (1) to indi- 
cate that such problems are rather common; 
(2) to emphasize that they should receive 
treatment just as physical ills; and (3) to 
explain in simple language some of the 
basic techniques of psychiatric treatment. 

After several interviews the boy reveals 
that his fear of failure grew out of his 
father’s excessive concern over him. The 


‘film points out that this problem is typical 


of those that can be cured by bringing the 
patient to a better understanding of him- 
self. The solution is a “pat” one in this 
case but the film meets its stated purposes 
fairly well. Advanced students in counselor 
training pick up the rather directive and 
interpretative manner of the psychiatrist. 
One wonders what would happen if the 
client rejected the easy answer. The film 
has been well received by the audiences to 
whom it has been shown. Provoked quite 


a bit of discussion. 


w@ Mental Health, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, Ill., 12 min., color, 
$100.00, B&W, $50.00. Mental Health is 
in EB’s human biology series. The film 
attempts to define good mental health and 
discusses its importance to the individual 
and to society. 

The central character is a kindly old 
family doctor, and the opening scene of a 
high school graduating class whose members 
he knows well gives him the opportunity 
to make certain comments. He points out 
that people can do something about their 
mental health just as they do about their 
physical condition. Examples of a boy 
with a bad ear becoming a good football 
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and another with near sightedness 
oming adept at riflery are given. 

The family doctor then discusses other 
familiar mental health situations involving 
members of the class. Bruce, having set 
high standards for himself in playing tennis, 
becomes very angry with himself if he misses 
a point. Tommy, who as a young boy felt 
rejected by his parents when the new baby 
came, has learned to overcome his emo- 
tions by trying to understand the new set 
of conditions. Otto has been made to feel 
inadequate by his parents who just can’t 
understand why he is not doing better work 
with the improved educational facilities at 
his disposal. Nancy is dreading a quiz. 

Four rules evolve out of the narration: 
(1) don’t bottle up your emotions such as 
love, fear, and anger; (2) respect yourself 
and your own abilities; (3) feel right about 
other people and respect them; and (4) do 
something about a problem as soon as it 
comes up, facing it honestly. 

This film should hold the interest of 
students at the secondary school level be- 
cause of the variety of familiar situations 

resented. It will be easy for students to 
identify themselves with the characters in 
the film. 

The color and the excellence of the pho- 
tography also enhance the value of the film. 


@ Don’t Get Angry, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette. Ill., 12 min., B&W, 
$50.00, color $100.00. Don’t Get Angry 
explains that anger is natural emotion 
which cannot be entirely avoided but which 
can be successfully managed in a mature 
way. The 12 minute length is about right 
for use in a one-period discussion class, 
allowing time for a brief introduction, the 
presentation of the film, and discussion. 

The film opens with an angle shot of 
Susan, who is very an because of the 
failure of a younger sister to jump rope 
satisfactorily. Other situations in which 
angry youngsters are shown are: Paul wish- 
ing to “get even” with Pete because Pete 
walked out on a prearranged date; Carol 
throwing things and crying; and Nancy dis- 
tastefully wiping dishes. 

As the picture unfolds it considers each 
of these incidents in more detail. Causes 
and other possible courses of action are 
suggested: Susan might have told off her 
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sister and then continued with the jump 
rope game, or she might have gone home 
and had a talk with her mother. Paul 
might have gone into the gym and punched 
the punching bag with the gym instructor, 
at he same time receiving his counsel. 
Another boy, Eddie, is shown getting over 
an angry spell by drawing funny pictures 
of his aunt who had scolded him. 

The points which the film emphasizes are 
that anger is natural (perhaps the title 
should be Don’t Stay Angry instead of Don’t 
Get Angry); that anger makes one feel bad 
all over; and the angrier one gets the 
greater the internal pressure. The solu- 
tion which is suggested is to let out one’s 
anger in an active way, making sure that 
in the process others are not hurt or made 
angry. 

The situations presented are lifelike and 
well adapted to the upper elementary grades 
and the junior high school level. The film 
previewed was in color which added con- 
siderabie interest to the film. It could be 
used to good advantage in group guidance 
situations. 


3 Practicing Democracy in the Classroom, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill. 16-mm. sound, 20 min., B&W, $100.00. 
This excellent film describes in detail the 
democratic method of teaching employed 
by Mr. Davis in his American History class. 
It points out that this method, although far 
more demanding of the teacher than are 
conventional techniques, gives results which 
justify the added effort. The authoritarian 
and laissez faire methods of teaching are 
shown as inadequate means of achieving 
Mr. Davis’ goal: producing better citizens 
without sacrificing subject matter. 

The first step taken by the class was to 
define good citizenship. Orientation fol- 
lowed with class members getting to know 
each other and their hobbies and interests. 
Next, the class took Various tests to find out 
how much they already knew. The teacher 
then outlined the various methods by which 
the subject could be taught and had the 
class vote on the method it would prefer. 
The class selected a democratic method in 
which the teacher is used as a resource, 
consultant, and guide to better learning. 

After a chairman and a secretary were 
elected, group goals were set up: (1) to be 
better citizens; (2) to learn to read and 
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write better; (3) to understand our Ameri- 
can way of life; (4) to learn how to solve 
problems; and (5) to understand the United 
States as a major world power. 

The class then decided on their first topic 
for study, “What Democracy Means to Me.” 
Small groups considered various aspects of 
the topic, did research, and —— mate- 
rial, all under the watchful guidance of the 
teacher. Finally the entire class discussed 
the topic and came to its conclusions. 

The film proposes that this teaching 
method results in greater student interest 
and in quicker learning and longer reten- 
tion of facts. An evaluation by achieve- 
ment tests and teacher-pupil conferences 
indicated that this was truce. Students 
learned facts and how to use them effec- 
tively and came to realize that the demo- 
cratic method practiced in the classroom is 
a dynamic way to live and work together. 

The viewer's interest is held throughout 
the picture. Students and teacher are seen 
wend together and thoroughly enjoying 
the experience of growing in knowledge and 
understanding. ‘Where would we find the 


time to teach that way?” is the cry that 
would probably be raised if this film were 
shown at a faculty meeting, but for those 
teachers who are always on the alert for 
better teaching techniques, this picture will 
present the challenge of a new way. 


@ Your attention is again invited to the 
excellent wall charts put out by the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Service, United States De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Washington, D. C. They are avail- 
able upon request. Number 20 in the 
series is on “White-Collar Occupations in 
Federal Government.” It has the usual 
catchy items which make one read further. 
For instance, “Legal and Kindred Workers” 
outnumber “Secretaries” 29,000 to 22,000. 
Believe it or not! See the chart and its 
source, B.L.S. Bulletin No. 1117, “Federal 
White-Collar Workers—Their Occupations 
and Salaries,” June, 1951. These charts are 
really good. Get on the list to receive them. 
—WituiamM D. Wirkins and Ricuarp Hor- 
MANN. 
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for busy students 


Whether guidance in your school system treats the whole person in all phases of 
his development, or whether you concentrate on planning and training for happy, 
productive employment . . . you will find that visualizing commerce and industry 
with Your Life Work films makes choosing a career easier and more interesting for 


the busy student. 


You will find that the resulting study of many vocations can give him a perspective 
— a greater appreciation of our economic system and the dignity of productive work. 


Let this be a reminder to write today for 
full information on economical, dynamic 
guidance instruction with Your Life Work 
films. 


carl f. mahnke 
PRODUCTIONS 


215 EAST THIRD STREET 
DES MOINES 9%, IOWA 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 


m We hope you have already seen the 
“Should Your Child be a . . .” series run 
as advertisements by the New York Life In- 
surance Company in the big slick magazines. 
The July issues carry “Should Your Child be 
a Lawyer?” by Roscoe Pound and the Au- 
gust issues “Should Your Child be an Aero- 
nautical Engineer?” by Igor Sikorsky. Al- 
though what occupational information they 
contain seems to be sound, they are so inter- 
larded with vague generalities regarding ap- 
titudes as to make them useless if not perni- 
cious. The attributes listed as required for 
success are not unique to these occupations, 
but to many others as, for example, Pound's 
list for the lawyer consisting of character, 
common sense, self-reliance, patience, ability 
to think logically, ability to write clearly, 
and courage. Typical of the impersonal ad- 
vantage-disadvantage approach is Pound's 
dictum “It’s a long, hard grind to become a 
lawyer, but it’s worth it.” 

Moreover, if the occupations selected at 
the start indicate a trend, the professions 
will get the emphasis if not the exclusive 
play. The aspirations, expectations, and 
actual entrances into the professions are, 
in decreasing order, way out of line with 
real opportunities. But, of course, New 
York Life is advertising insurance for the 
financing of college attendance so that “The 
future you plan for your child will become 
a reality.” What about the child's plans for 
his future? 

If New York Life really wants to provide 
a service in the public interest rather than 
titillate papa’s and mama’s overweaning am- 
bitions they might supply their advertising 
department or agency with some profes- 
sional service in the person of one trained 
in guidance and personnel. They might sell 
as much or maybe more life insurance, too! 


mw A good summarization of points on 
“Youth Participation—Fact or Folly?” is 
found in the April Youth Leaders Digest. 
Howard G. Gibbs says “It's a Fact—that 
participation by people in the planning of 


their own affairs is essential in a Democracy 
. . . —that young people have enthusiasm, 
ideas, abilities and a zest for experimenta- 
tion which can contribute toward the bet- 
terment of human welfare . . . — that 
education for democratic citizenship by a 
youth agency comes from direct experiences 
in planning . . . — that the high drop-out 
among teen-agers in some youth-servin 
agencies can be traced directly to the feel- 
ing that our programs are too childish and 
that there is too much adult management 
and control. 

“It’s Folly—to involve teen-agers in pro- 
oa without careful, thought-out plans 

ased upon youth's needs, interests, abilities 
. . -—to involve youth in a plan so broad 
and complex that it asks them to run before 
they have learned to walk . . .— the measure 
of democratic practices in a youth organiza- 
tion should not rest upon whether teen- 
agers sit on cage | making boards . . . Our 
real emphasis should be placed where 
it belongs—on the program-planning 
level... .” 


@ “Why do adult leaders, particularly ad- 
ministrative leaders in organizations, often 
tend to shy away from impartial and honest 
evaluations?” asks Charles E. Hendry in 
“What Price Honesty?” in the April Adult 
Leadership. Read the entire article for his 
expansion of the theme that past experiences 
with evaluation set their attitudes. “Evalu- 
ation has been something done to them not 
with them.” 


gw “Counselor Training, a Team A 

proach” by Sholom Bloom in the June The 
Group is an interesting discussion of the ex- 
periences of four counselor trainers in pre- 
paring counselors for work in a summer 
camp. The climax of the training period 
was reached when the administration of the 
camp, in an effort to conserve planning 
time, announced arbitrarily some ready- 
made policies concerning such things as 
days off, hours off, and curfew for the coun- 
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selors themselves. Having listened to 
preachments of the counselor trainers con- 
cerning democratic group work at the camp, 
and having participated in the planning of 
that group work, the counselors objected. 
Through consultation, the matter was 
settled amicably and the director and train- 
ing staff were so well pleased with the coun- 
selor orientation period that next year a 
similar plan will be followed. 


gw In a brief but excellent article in the 
July American School Board Journal under 
the caption “How Much Democracy,” Vir- 
gil Bozarth, a California high school prin- 
cipal, makes some stimulating comments on 
the subject of the confusion which exists 
in the thinking of schoolmen concerning 
democratic treatment of young people in 
the schools. “Should all be treated alike? 
What of the underprivileged? Should re- 
wards depend on effort and _ initiative? 
Should there be qualifications for student- 
body officers? To what extent should stu- 
dents be ‘passed along’? What shall we do 
about the complaint ‘I’m not interested’? 
Is it democratic to insist on obedience to 
authority? What of rights, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities?” Such questions are ex- 
amined briefly but in such a way that the 
reader is pointed toward more exhaustive 
contemplation of them. Generally, Bozarth 
concludes, what we need is not more 
democracy but better democracy and that 
“No school person should allow himself 
peace of mind until he has adopted a defi- 
nition of democracy acceptable to him as 
a guide for decision and direction in his 
daily work.” 


@ “Personnel Practice in the Classroom” 
ere Collegiate News and Views) is an 
illustration by Halsey E. Ramsen of Miami 
University of how he attempts to practice 
what he preaches in his classes in personnel 
administration at the Oxford, Ohio, school. 
In particular, he uses for examples a tech- 
nique for gathering student opinion and 
one for teaching interview technique. Im- 
plications may be seen in these illustrations 
for application in courses with similar ob- 
jectives. 


@ The attention of those interested in play 
therapy or recreation therapy, in case they 
overlooked it, is called to the Pat “Recre- 
ational Therapy” which appears regularly 
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in the Journal of the American Associa- 
tion for Health—Physical Education—Rec- 
reation issued by a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


m In line with recent, and we think very 
desirable, emphases on the contributions 
the study of various academic disciplines can 
make to the functional background of 
counseling and personnel workers, an ex- 
cellent article in the Summer number of 
The Antioch Review is cited. Written by 
the sociologist Daniel Bell, it is entitled 
“Crime as an American Way of Life.” Al- 
ternate eras of the worsening of crime and 
resulting exposes are traced from the Rev. 
Parkhurst—W. T. Jerome episode through 
the Seabury—Dewey exposures to the work 
of Kefauver and Halley. Broader under- 
standing is achieved through the realization 
that “Some truth may lie in Svend Ranulf’s 
generalization that moral indignation is a 
peculiar fact of middle-class psychology and 
represents a distinguished form of re- 
ressed envy.” and that “The larger truth 
ies perhaps in the brawling nature of 
American development and the social char- 
acter of crime.” 

Analyses of the place of the struggle of 


various types of criminality to make them- 
selves respectable in American society and 


the parts played by various ethnic groups 
produce keener insights on the part of the 
reader into the backgrounds against which 
present-day Americans act. 


@ May’s The Education Digest in a re- 
view of “The Gifted Child” from Excep- 
tional Children gives a synopsis of Paul 
Witty’s thinking on the very important ques- 
tion of what we should do for the child of 
extraordinarily ~~ intelligence. He needs 
a curriculum “adapted to his extremely 
rapid rate of learning, . . . of diversified ex- 
perience to suit his many-sided interest, 

. . that will enable him gradually to 
attain social maturity,” says Prof. Witty. 
The usefulness of mp functioning 
school personnel workers in meeting such 
goals should be apparent to all schoolmen, 
but the extent to which a a portion of 
key school administrators fail to provide 
proper guidance services is one indication of 
the severity of the task before us. Maybe 
the words of Witty will stir your thinking 
as they have ours. Have a look at them. 
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@ The Phi Delta Kappan continues to 
present well-written articles pertaining to 
guidance and personnel work. The May 
number is particularly replete in this re- 
spect. 

“Looking Ahead in Personnel Services” 
by J. H. O'Neill calls attention to the 
changes in emphases which have taken place 
in guidance philosophy and practice in 
schools which have kept abreast of im- 
provements. Guidance directors have 
changed from “a part-time counselor who 
kept behind the transparent wall of half ad- 
ministrator, half teacher” and have be- 
come people “who recognize the need for 
an individualized approach to the needs of 
young people.” 

William H. Atkins, Rutgers, reports a 
study of “Qualifications of Personnel 
Workers.” Judgments of what the qualifi- 
cations should be were gathered from (1) 
advanced graduate students in guidance and 
personnel, (2) undergraduate students, and 
(3) contributions appearing in published 
works. After giving more detailed tabula- 
tions of the responses of the three groups, 
a a judgment is presented giving 
as qualification criteria the following head- 
ings with per cent of responses under each 
criterion: Personality (33), Professional 
Competence (27), Intelligence (15), Social 
Consciousness (15), and Character (10). 

Another interesting report from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s O'Dea, Hoerres, and 
Sullivan illustrates how “Parents Can As- 
sist the Counselor” at the college level. The 
methods and procedures related here have 
implications adaptable to use by secondary 
and elementary school counselors. 


@ The confusion existing in the minds 
of many people, both educators and laymen, 
concerning the relationships between the 
discipline of individual pupils and the de- 
velopment of democratic attitudes in young 
people is the subject of a very well done ex- 
position by H. Clay Jent in the April Pro- 
gressive Education under the caption “We 
Must Not Make It Seem Like Criticism. .. .” 
Jent takes a firm position that there is no 
conflict between inculcating democracy and 
seeing to it that a child conducts himself in 
accordance with the laws of society in gen- 
eral and his own school in particular and 
through clear reasoning gives the lie to 
the often expressed misconception that the 
progressive school caters to every whim of 


the immature pupil. The process of “de- 
ciding upon and applying regulations” 
rather than an absence of regulations is 
emphasized as the distinguishing mark ol 
democracy and autocracy. 


gw Those interested in full utilization of 
guidance potential in the various school sub- 
jects should not overlook the lead article 
in the May Education, “Making the Most 
of Children’s Interests.” The entire num- 
ber is devoted to the subject of reading 
and there are implications for counselors 
throughout. For instance, in the first 
article Nancy Larrick in calling attention 
to the importance of “finding the right book 
for the right child” refers to various book 
lists which may be used in fitting reading 
to needs of individuals. One reference was 
to Lindahl and Koch's list which 
in November, 1952, Elementary English and 
grouped books under such headings as 
“Adjusting to School,” “Economic In- 
security,” “Feeling of Inferiority and Not 
Belonging,” “Feeling of Superiority,” and 
“Physical Handicaps.” 


@ The April Journal of Educational Re- 
search reports “A Comparative Investigation 
of Differences in Personality Adjustment of 
Delinquents and Non-Delinquents” by E. 
A. Hinkelman. This study differs from 
most comparisons of delinquents with non- 
delinquents in that socio-economic in- 
fluences are held constant to some extent 
by comparing young people within their 
own socio-economic Class. One finding that 
catches the eye is that in the area of Free- 
dom from Anti-Social Tendencies middle 
class nondelinquents are more like delin- 
uents than are those of either the upper or 
e lower class. 


@ For a refreshing story of a six-year-old 
and his progress in building a vocabulary 
ou should read “Free Speech for Pat” in 
ay National Parent-Teacher. As butter- 
flies become “flutterbys,” large grapefruit 
turn to “waterlemons,” electricity is seen as 
“light-tricity,” and dessert changes to “de- 
serve-it,” one wonders how much is the total 
loss in original and clear thinking that can 
be laid to the deadening influence of so 
many schools and teachers in following 
methods and techniques aimed at “mass 
education and stultitying uniformity! 
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@ Quite olten schools overlook the educa- 
tional possibilities of the meal eaten at 
school. How one elementary school in Cali- 
fornia has been attempting to help its pupils 
and the school and community through use 
of the educational dynamics of a “lunch 
room” is described by a superintendent and 
a chairman of the faculty club cafeteria 
committee in “Social Room Values for 
Pupils and the Community” in the June 
The Nation’s Schools. Several good ideas 
for utilizing this educational potential for 
the social development of individuals are set 
forth and are worth looking up. 


@ Because counselors come in contact with 
so many varied problems in counseling the 
adolescent, “Survey of Studies on Problems 
of Adolescents” by Bruce Grant in the May 
California Journal of Secondary Education 
may be of interest. This review states 
“. .. criticism is often made of findings re- 

rted in the literature on adolescent prob- 
~ that these studies do not yield an 
identification of real problems, that instead 
of problems only symptoms of problems are 
discovered.” Regardless of lack of uni- 
formity in the classification of problems, 
there is consistency in the reporting of prob- 
lems in the nomenclature of: educational, 
vocational, social, personal, home, moral, 
curriculum, health, etc. 


gw “Are High Schools Neglecting the Girls?” 
Warren Knox, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education in charge of instruction in the 
New York high schools, declares that in 
spite of all the progress that has been made 
toward providing equal opportunity for 
women “our schools are largely geared to 
the requirements of a man’s world.” Girls 
who may seek a career outside the home are 
cramped in their high school preparation 
by courses of study that were planned for 
boys. This article has been reprinted in 
the May Education Digest from the Febru- 
ary Nation’s Schools. 


gw A discussion of working with our world 
neighbors as the vocational teachers contri- 
bution to international peace is contained 
in the April American Vocational Journal 
under the title “Working with Our World 
Neighbors.” The last half century has seen 
the struggle among our own people for 
recognition of the importance of work and 
of learning to work as a fundamental in the 
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education of men and women. It has be- 
come a truism among educators that no 
nation can help any other nation to im- 
prove its economy unless the helping nation 
takes into account the indigenous culture 
of the nation receiving this help. This 
point was made by Richard H. Heindel, 
Deputy Director, UNESCO Relations Staff. 
The best known among the international 
programs seems to be the Point Four Pro- 
gram. 


@ According to Dr. James B. Conant, 
“Guidance is a keystone of the art of public 
education.” Why school systems have done 
so little to develop adequate programs of 
guidance services, if this statement is true, 
is the topic under discussion in “Guidance 
Services—Red Tape or Red Blood” by Gor- 
don Ellis in the May High School Journal. 
It may be that some administrators still 
look upon guidance as a decoration whose 
main purpose is to provide a window dress- 
ing for an out-dated program of instruction. 
Many teachers and administrators have un- 
doubtedly failed to keep abreast of many 
recent developments and practices in the 
area of guidance services. The autnor sug- 
gests that in attacking the problem we 
might well turn to the field of science for 
a suggestion. The educator must apply the 
procedures and principles of the scientific 
method in his own laboratory, the local 
school, and the community. This must be 
done if we are to inject some of the life- 
giving “red blood” which is so urgently 
needed in our schools. 


gw “The full effectiveness of pupil evalu- 
ation techniques and instruments is lost 
when teachers fail to recognize the several 
purposes which they may serve,” says Hugh 
B. Wood in “Testing Used as Part of the 
Learning Process” in the April Clearing 
House. This article should be of value to 
teachers and counselors because it illustrates 
how evaluation instruments and techniques 
can be made an integral part of the curric- 
ulum. Evaluation is a part of the learn- 
ing process and cannot be effectively di- 
vorced from it. In this same issue “After 
Evaluation—How Much Improvement?” 
discusses the use of evaluative Criteria of 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards in the Tennessee schools. “Jun- 
ior High Occupations: The ‘Why’ and the 
‘How’ of Mamaroneck’s Program” also ap- 
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years in this issue. This article describes 
Mamaroneck’s plan for occupational study 
in the junior high school which the author, 
Robert W. Gingrich, feels not only benefits 
the boys but also offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for developing good public relations. 
Another interesting article in this issue is 
entitled “Why They Drop Out: 8 Clues to 
Greater Holding Power” which asserts that 
in the reasons former students give for 
dropping out, high schools can find clues to 
steps needed to reduce the rate of untimely 
departures. 


@ The results of seven studies are described 
in “Work Study Skills of Adolescents” by 
Wallace Howell in the May School Review. 
Many psychologists in recent writings have 
mentioned the implications of work-study 
habits and skills and the part that these 
skills play in developing a well adjusted 
personality. Snygg and Combs recently 
asserted that the learning of any skill or 
item of subject matter is accompanied by 
the formation of attitudes (which | be 
desirable or undesirable) by the pupil to- 
ward the subject, toward school, toward his 
teacher, toward society, and toward him- 
self. Counselors, teachers, and administra- 
tors should find this article of value. 


Review for 
and valu- 
personnel 

workers. “Youth Counseling—and the 

GATB” by Ruth Potter discusses how to 

relate the General Attitude Test Battery to 

other counseling information. The success- 
ful use of the GATB is dependent upon 
how expertly the counselor integrates re- 
sults with other counseling facts. A sug- 
gested outline for guidance talks to seniors 
is included in “How Should We Talk to 

Seniors” by Leslie Sudweeks. A “Work 

Sheet Method For Vocational-Choice In- 

formation” by J. R. Kratochvil gives a 

method for orderly arrangement of infor- 

mation and greatly assists in evaluating the 
total information obtained in an interview. 

Other articles of interest in this issue are 

“Training Directory—Aid to More Effec- 

tive Counseling,” “Utilization of Commu- 


w The Employment Security 
April contains some interestin 
able articles for guidance an 
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nity Resources,” “Coordination with Place- 
ment,” and “Watch the Labor Laws Affect- 
ing Youth!” “Job Information for Youth,” 
“School Program Records,” and “Serving 
School Dropouts.” 


g@ The social and emotional needs of handi- 
capped teen-agers are similar to those of 
their non-handicapped brothers, sisters, and 
friends. Teen-agers are concerned with 
establishing their own identities and their 
roles in life as adults, states Harriet Johnson 
in the article “Teen Agers . .. A Real Chal- 
lenge!” in the April Crippled Child. The 
handicapped teen-ager needs to be guided 
toward vocational goals which he is capable 
of realizing. Employment ibilities 
should be carefully explored and explained 
so that young people are not encouraged 
to make choices where there are no oppor- 
tunities available or where a physical handi- 
cap may preclude such employment. 


and these... also: 


“The Content of Gryuup Guidance” by O. 
Hoyt Tribble and “Coeducation and Social 
Adjustment” by Herbert R. Lotz in May 
Phi Delta Kappan ... “The Best Report 
Card” by Edward C. Lyon in May National 
Parent-Teacher . . . “Why We Have Failed 
to Solve the Delinquency Problem” by Ben 
Solomon in April Youth Leaders Digest... 
“It’s a Fact... That se Your Looks 
Can Improve Your Job—and Your Life” 
and others of value in July Glamour. . . 
“Care of Emotionally Disturbed Children” 
by David Wineman in May American Jour- 
nal of Nursing .. . “Seven Ways to Finance 
a College Education” in April Changing 
Times . . . “On-the-Job Occupational In- 
formation” by David B. Murphy in May 
Illinois Vocational Progress . . . “Career 
Day Enlivened by Industrial Exhibits” by 
Warren M. Davis in May Ohio Schools .. . 
“But for My Children—Something Better” 
by Kermit Eby in June Phi Delta Kappan. 
—CLarence W. Faitor and Graduate Stu- 
dents Vircinta KEEHAN and EMory WESLEY, 
— of Education, University of Colo- 
rado. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


‘THe Fourth MENTAL MEASUREMENTS 
YEARBOOK, ed. by O. K. Buros. Highland 
Park, New Jersey: The Gryphon Press, 
1953. 1163 pp. $18.00. 


T= IS ESSENTIALLY a collection of critical 
reviews of character and personality tests, 
educational achievement tests, intelligence 
tests and vocational tests, and of books on 
testing. It is also a comprehensive and 
up-to-date bibliography of such tests and 
books. No conscientious test author or 
publisher and no discriminating user of 
mental tests can afford to be without this 
volume, which is the latest and best in a 
distinguished series. 

In its nearly 1,200 pages, 793 tests and 
429 books on measurement are listed. For 
over half of the tests and about one-third 
of the books there is at least one review. 
Many have multiple reviews. While there 
is duplication between this and previous 
volumes in some of the tests and a few of 
the books listed, there is no duplication in 
the reviews printed. 

Adequate indexes and cross references 
are necessary in a book of this scope. They 
have been generously and expertly sup- 
plied. In addition to the usual table of 
contents, index of titles and index of names, 
there are classified indexes of tests and 
books, and directories to periodicals and 
test publishers. Cross references to perti- 
nent entries in this and earlier books in 
the series are provided. Over five thousand 
references to other publications on the 
listed tests and books are cited. 

Each test entry begins with detailed bib- 
liographic information, including among 
other items the test title, the author, the 
publisher, the date of publication, the cost, 
the groups for which it is intended, the 
time limits, and the scores provided. If 
essential accessory materials such as a man- 
ual, tables of norms, or reliability coefficients 
are missing, specific mention is made of 
the deficiency. This is intended to empha- 


size the importance of such information, 
and to spur test authors and publishers to 
provide it. 

The essential substance of the book is, of 
course, provided by the critical reviews. It 
is on the quality of these reviews that the 
merit of the book must be mainly judged. 
In general the reviews are of high quality, 
written by competent critics who have ob- 
viously studied the tests carefully and ex- 
pressed their judgments honestly. Many 
of the reviews make very interesting read- 
ing. They reflect the insights and biases of 
the particular reviewer as well as the merits 
and defects of the test under review. It 
would no doubt be possible to use excerpts 
from these reviews to compile a compre- 
hensive and stimulating set of readings on 
the theory and techniques of mental meas- 
urement. 

No reader is likely to accept all that he 
finds in these reviews as true, relevant and 
important. The wise provision for mul- 
tiple reviews of many tests tends to limit 
the damage which a single biased review 
might do. Further, any reader of a single 
critical review ought to know that he is 
dealing with the observations and judg- 
ments of only one person. The evaluation 
of tests is not so precise and formal that 
perfect agreement is to be expected, even 
between thoroughly competent and _per- 
fectly fair critics. 

Oscar Buros has undertaken to produce 
a volume which will be both a useful guide 
to mental tests and a positive force for their 
improvement. He has succeeded in both 
aims. This is not to say that test authors 
and publishers will immediately accept all 
of the soundly based criticisms and sugges- 
tions of the reviewers. But it is evident 
that they are aware of the book’s existence 
and sensitive to its praise or blame. They 
may be forgiven for lagging somewhat be- 
hind their critics if only they will maintain 
standards higher than those demanded by 
typical test users. 

This leads to the almost self-evident ob- 
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servation that The Fourth Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook will best serve its intended 
purposes in the hands of educators, per- 
sonnel workers, and others who buy and 
use tests. If they follow the guidance of 
this book, they are certain to become pro- 
gressively better informed and more dis- 
criminating test users. It is fervently to be 
wished that enough of them will buy the 
book to justify continuance of an essential 
service.—Rosert L. Eset, University Exami- 
nations Service, State University of Iowa. 


INTRODUCTION TO TESTING AND THE USE 
or Test REsuLTs IN PuBLic SCHOOLS, by 
Arthur E. Traxler, Robert Jacobs, Mar- 
garet Selover, and Agatha Townsend. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 
113 pp. $2.50. 


HIS BOOK is a revision of the Educational 
Records Bulletin, No. 55, Introduction 
to Testing and the Use of Test Results, 


published in 1950. An attempt has been 
made, and it appears to have been rather 
successful, in this revision to provide a 
book on testing and test interpretation 
written from the guidance point of view, 
particularly for the consumer of test results, 
the classroom teacher, and the school coun- 
selor. 

While many handbooks or “how-to-do-it” 
books leave much to be desired, this book 
does seem to accomplish its — of 
providing the user of tests in public schools 
with practical, usable information concern- 
ing tests and their interpretation. The au- 
thors have tried to write this book in a 
manner that is readily understandable to 
the person who is not necessarily trained in 
the field of testing. Because the book is 
written primarily from the point of view of 
the practical use of tests in public schools, 
it should prove to be a valuable supple- 
mentary reference in introducto oa 
in tests and measurements, both for pros- 
pective non-teachers as well as for teacher 
trainees. The book should serve the pur- 
pose of bringing together many of the fun- 
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damentals of testing to provide a very de- 
sirable overview of testing and the use of 
test results that might not otherwise be 
gained by many students. 

Specifically, the book accomplishes its 
objective in an orderly, logical manner by 
proceeding from what tests can contribute 
to the understanding of the individual 
pupil, through planning a testing program, 
criteria for test selection, administration and 
scoring of tests, analysis, interpretation and 
recording of test results, to the use of test 
results in the school situation. A final 
chapter shows how test and other informa- 
tion may be applied in a specific case. 
While much of the material may appear to 
the testing expert to be a somewhat cursory 
or superficial treatment of some of the basic 
concepts in the field of testing, the discus- 
sions of such concepts are adequate to mect 
the needs for which the book was written 
and for the level of training of many of 
the users of this book. This point is well 
illustrated in the authors’ discussion of 
reliability in which they describe what it 
is, its importance, and the general means 
by which it is determined. No attempt is 
made to go into the actual statistical 
methods of calculating reliability coeffi- 
cients. Here again, cognizance is taken of 
the potential user of the book. As is true 
of the coverage of concepts such as those of 
validity and reliability, an excellent section 
on the statistics commonly employed in the 
analysis of test results is included. In sup- 
port of the discussion material concerned 
with the various phases of testing and use 
of tests, several forms have been repro- 
duced to illustrate methods of test analysis 
and recording of test results which should 
enhance the meaningfulness and usability 
of tests. 


Taken all in all, this book should repre- 
sent a valuable addition to the classroom 
teacher's and school counselor's bookshelf. 
Further, it could be helpful in promoting 
the wider and wiser use of tests in public 
schools.—WILLIAM R. Crooks, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


INITIATING AND ADMINISTERING GuUID- 
ANCE SERvICcES, by S. A. Hamrin. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: McKnight and Mc- 
Knight Publishing Company, 1953. 220 
pp- $3.00. 


N o worthwhile program of guidance 


services can thrive or even exist long 
without the sympathetic understanding and 
encouragement of the school administrators. 
Upon the basis of this conviction, the au- 
thor of the present volume sets forth the 
role of the administrator in the school guid- 
ance program and offers suggestions as to 
how he can discharge his proper responsi- 
bilities. 

The book begins with an overview of an. 
organized program of guidance services and 
then devotes three chapters to the admin- 
istrator’s “primary tasks in initiating and 
carrying on a desirable program.” The 
author states these as: 


1. Proper initiation of the guidance pro- 
am. 
2. Adequate in-service education of faculty 
and staff. 
3. Securing nein by the public of the 
program of guidance services. 


The remaining chapters are concerned with 
the six elements or services the author be- 
lieves to be essential in a school guidance 
program. These are: 


. Pre-admission and orientation services. 

- Individual study services. 

A program of counseling services. 

. The supplying of educational and voca- 
tional information. 

. Group activities to promote personal and 
social growth. 

. A program of placement and follow-up 
services. 


The book is directed toward the high 
school administrator. Most of the ex- 
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amples of practice which appear in gener- 
ous number are from junior, four-year, or 
senior high schools ranging in size from 
175 to 1,400 students. The volume includes 
a few scattered references to elementary 
school programs and emphasis is placed 
upon the need for guidance services at this 
level. However, the administrative and or- 
ganizational problems faced by the elemen- 
tary school principal are given little atten- 
tion and that only incidentally in connec- 
tion with related secondary school prob- 
lems. 

The author's approach is practical and 
specific. The illustrative material is varied 
and includes interesting reports of prac- 
tices written by teachers and administrators. 
For example, the chapter on “Pre-Admis- 
sion and Orientation Services” includes a 
statement from a first-year teacher describ- 
ing the pre-admission and orientation pro- 
cedures followed in her school and her 
analysis of their strong and weak features. 
Another chapter includes a principal's de- 
scription of the plan for individual ap- 
praisal followed in a suburban high school 
of 1,400 students. Similar reports appear 
in most of the chapters and offer a rich 
supply of specific suggestions that should be 
helpful to any secondary school administra- 
tor. 

The volume stresses the administrator's 
responsibility as a staff leader and the chap- 
ter dealing with in-service training is espe- 
cially strong. Guidance is considered to 
be a team service. The job of the admin- 
istrator is to organize and lead the team 
in such a manner as to secure the maximum 
contribution from all staff members. The 
author emphasizes the need for helping 
teachers to solve their own problems of 
orientation and adjustment within the 
school and the necessity for informing the 
public of the school’s guidance program and 
for securing public acceptance and support. 

Two features of the book detract from 
its usefulness to a minor extent. Although 
the author makes suggestions for using 
community resources in several different 
ways, he does not include any examples of 
how schools have organized community 
welfare and service agencies in such a man- 
ner as to make their services regularly avail- 
able as a part of the school guidance pro- 
gram. The only bibliography, in addition 
to a few footnotes, is a two-page listing of 
items without annotations. The busy 
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Mademoiselle 
answers questions your 
students are asking 


... How can I use my international relations 
major? 
.. If I go into nursing, won't I just take orders 
from doctors and do dirty work? 
.. Aren’t education courses a lot of guff— 
a waste of time except as a means to a teaching, 
certificate? 


Jobs and Futures reprints help counselors 
give the latest word on salaries, employers’ 
wants — shifts in the intangible rewards and 
drawbacks of job fields that interest college 
and college-bent women most. (Men read 
our reprints too.) Order below. 


Jobs and Futures, Mademoiselle 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


Please send me: 


© Your free list of reprints 

A subscription to the reprints 

(C0 I enclose $1 for one year. 

(0 I enclose a letter explaining my eligibility 
for a free reprint subscription as 

(1) a college vocational director or 

(2) a counselor working with college or college- 
bent women (tell us how many you see yearly). 
The following reprints at 10c each (typical, recent) : 
(C0 Jobs for international relations majors 

(C0 Is nursing too tough for college women? 

(C0 Learning to teach 

Book publishing 

(0 21 Jobs for the liberal arts graduate 


Name. 

Address. 

City. Zone State 
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Che Callege 
Blue Bonk 


7th Endition (1953) 
NEW FORMAT 


The same data that have appeared in six 
previous editions (since 1923) have now 
been arranged so that they are tabulated 
across a pair of facing pages. The rest of 
the book is a comprehensive cross-reference 
so that any item of information can be 
located within seconds. Next edition 
scheduled for 1956. 


$8.00 POST PAID—$7.50 CASH WITH ORDER 
(Includes Postage and Handling Charges) 


HUBER WILLIAM HURT, AUTHOR 
CHRISTIAN E. BURCKEL, PUBLISHER 


The College Blue Book 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


school administrator might secure addi- 
tional help from selected and annotated 
references listed following each of the major 
chapters.—DonaLp E. Kircn, Bureau of 
Guidance, California State Department of 
Education. 


REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
Revised Edition, by 
Henry H. Kessler. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. 275 pp. $4.00. 


HEN THE ORIGINAL edition of Re- 
habilitation of the Physically Handi- 
capped appeared in 1947, it immediately 
took its place as a principal reference and 
textbook for counselors interested in re- 
habilitation. In the absence of other vol- 
umes of a similar character, it became an 
indispensable tool in counselor-training. 
In its revised edition, the book promises to 
maintain its usefulness into the future. 
The revised edition is characterized pri- 
marily by the addition of up-to-date statis- 


tics and reference to institutional chan 
which have occurred since the first edition 
went to press. The basic text and its un- 
derlying ideas remain substantially un- 
changed. The approach continues to be 
psychosomatic, with a smooth blending of 
medical concepts with an understanding of 
the social-psychological forces which en- 
velop the disabled person. However, the 
writing is at its surest when Kessler is deal- 
ing with problems which are predominantly 
organizational or medical. 

Readers of this journal are likely to be 
equally interested in all sections of the 
volume, including two introductory and 
theoretical chapters dealing with general 
consideration and the problems of the dis- 
abled. Chapters are devoted to discussions 
of special disability groups—the crippled 
child, the injured worker, the disabled vet- 
eran, the chronically disabled, the mentally 
and emotionally disabled, the orthopedic 
patient, the blind and the deaf, and medi- 
cal and surgical invalids. Five chapters 
are concerned with aspects of the rehabilita- 
tion process—physical restoration, rehabili- 
tation centers, vocational guidance, voca- 
tional training, and placement. Two con- 
cluding chapters are devoted to legislation 
and administration and a statement of the 
problems which confront rehabilitation to- 
day. The reference value of the book is 
enhanced by a comprehensive index and a 
directory of major centers and agencies for 
the handicapped. 

Counselors may be especially interested 
in the chapter on vocational guidance in 
which Kessler hurriedly outlines what are 
considered to be some of the major con- 
cepts which can be applied to rehabilita- 
tion work. In this presentation, counselors 
may note some outstanding omissions, in- 
cluding data on the process of occupational 
choice, the concept of vocational guidance 
as an implementation of the self-concept, 
and the developing insights into the emo- 
tional impact of disability upon vocational 
adjustment. Similarly the role of the 
special workshop in the guidance, train- 
ing, and placement of the disabled which 
has become more clearly defined in the past 
ten years is worthy of more extensive treat- 
ment. 

In summary, Rehabilitation of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped in its revised edition re- 
mains the foremost overview of rehabilita- 
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tion yet published. Its strengths lie in the 
broad vision of its author, a pioneer in the 
field, and its rational approach to rehabili- 
tation. It is to be hoped that its leadership 
will encourage more intensive treatments 
of such rehabilitation problems as team- 
work, counseling problems in rehabilita- 
tion, the development of a theoretical struc- 
ture for rehabilitation, and the emotional 
life of the rehabilitant.—HERBERT RUSALEM, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Long Is- 
land University, Brooklyn, New York. 


---qp>-—— - 


PsYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
by C. H. Lawshe, et al. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1953. 350 pp. 
$5.50. 


COMMENDABLE OBJECTIVES Of this book 
are stated by the editor in the preface: 
“The authors of this book have made an 
attempt to do two things: (1) to collect and 
integrate the contributions of psychology 


in general, and of industrial psychology in 
particular, which they feel would be useful 
to present and potential managerial per- 
sonnel, and (2) to present it in a non- 
technical fashion that requires no previous 
study of the field.” 

Basic tenets supported are a pent of 
view of respect toward the individual em- 
ployee, employee needs such as psychologi- 
cal security (short of absolute security) and 
independence to do an effective job, fuller 
understanding of the principles of indi- 
vidual motivation, and recognition that the 
employee in industry is a social being. 
Techniques are discussed for increasing pro- 
ductivity through “the recognition of 
psychological facts and by means of psy- 
chologically sound procedures.” Among 
the techniques, or “ways of doing,” are 
discussed improved placement procedures, 
psychologically sound training programs, 
effective supervision, adequate employee 
counseling, systematic wage administration, 
and the proper handling of complaints and 
grievances. 


A New Magazine-size Chart 


How to get a basic job 


October, 1953 


is pleased to announce 


THE 9 VITAL JOBS IN BUSINESS 


How to get a new perspective on your job 


Available without charge from THE JOB DEPARTMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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differences. 


sponse. 


Write for complete 
information to 


A test that children like to take 


DAVIS-EELLS GAMES 


A new test of general intelligence or 
problem-solving ability for grades 1 to 6 


sy ALLISON DAVIS ano KENNETH EELLS 


* An outgrowth of the findings of the Chicago studies of intelligence and cultural 


* Child-oriented problems provide motivation for all children. 
* Content is equally familiar to all urban cultural groups. 


* Performance is independent of reading skill, school instruction, or speed of re- 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


The book commences with a discussion of 
economics and higher productivity, and 
some of the stages in the development of 
the American economic system. Psychol- 
ogy’s contribution is seen in the contention 
that “a greater awareness of a concentra- 
tion on human problems in industry by 
management and supervision is the most 
fruitful approach to greater productivity 
today.” It then moves into an appro- 
priately elementary, but sound, discussion 
of human behavior and ends with a dis- 
cussion of relations with union organiza- 
tions and brief summary. 

In preparing this book Lawshe prescribed 
a difficult task for himself and his co- 
authors. Academic psychologists, whose 
style of writing has been forced into a 
rigidity of structure bowing to “academic 
respectability”—perhaps commencing with 
their Ph.D. theses and continuing through 
adherence to the impersonal and “scien- 
tific” style of writing found in most psycho- 
logical journals—may appreciate the prob- 
lem more fully by reading the publisher's 
statement of objectives in the inside flap 
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of the book-cover. He states that “the book 
is directed specifically at industrial people 
in supervisory and managerial ranks who 
can profit immensely from a knowledge of 
what the field has to offer, but who have 
been unable to obtain that information be- 
cause only technical psychology books were 
available. It has been designed with great 
care to insure the technical correctness in 
a presentation of the story through non- 
technical terms.” In general, the authors 
have done well in maintaining “technical 
correctness,” and in using non-technical 
terms. However, the general level of writ- 
ing, has too much of an academic flavor to 
satisfy the publisher's claim that supervisors 
will be important users of the book. Per- 
haps the reviewer underestimates the aver- 
age Industrial supervisor. However, his 
experience suggests that most first-line su- 
pervisors will give up and turn to “I Love 


Lucy,” or “Jackie Gleason,” or “Big Town” 


before wading through too many chapters 
of the book. It may be that the editor had 
this problem in mind when he stated in 
the preface, “Since the book represents the 
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efforts of seven people, it no doubt reflects 
all of the shortcomings of multiple author- 
ship.” 

Many tables and charts are presented as 
illustrations of various types of profitable 
applications of personnel psychology in in- 
dustry. It is considered unfortunate, how- 
ever, that many of them are based on N’s 
so small that non-psychologically trained 
but analytically inclined readers may be 
led to question the generalizations implied 
from the results. Perhaps this reviewer has 
an over-critical, or over-cautious attitude, 
but it seems to him also that somewhat 
more stress should have been placed on 
dangers of untrained personnel engaging in 
psychological functions. For example, al- 
though discussion of attitude surveys men- 
tions the importance of taking action on re- 
sults, it is not strongly stressed. And, in the 
discussion of non-directive counseling the 
statement that, “It is this type of counseling 
that is suitable for use even by an untrained 
person, if practiced correctly,” seems a little 
strong. Perhaps this is not realistic. We 
all know that many psychological tech- 


niques are being applied in industry by 
non-psychologically trained personnel. 
Nevertheless, can we be over-cautious in 
resenting techniques for use by non-pro- 
essional personnel in the field of psycho- 
logical services? 

In all fairness to this book, it must be 
stated that an excellent attempt has been 
made to simplify the psychology of indus- 
trial relations for managers in industry. 
That there is a need and a market for such 
a book is beyond question. This volume, 
if made more readable and if hedged with 
a few more cautions in certain areas, may 
well be the answer to this need.—C. HAROLD 
StTonE, Jndustrial Relations Center, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
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Hvap KAN Jec Biive? (WHAT CAN 1 
BECOME?), ed. by Robert Watt Boolsen 
and Jesper Engelstoft. Copenhagen: 
Politikens Forlag (Publishing House), 
1952. 415 pages. Approx. $2.00. 


Psychology of 
Personal and 
Social Adjustment 


Henry Clay Lindgren, 
San Francisco State College 


Every chapter of this text is of vital im- 
portance to students whose goal is working 
successfully with people. The author places 
important recent discoveries in human rela- 
tions in a framework immediately service- 
able for personal adjustment. f special 
interest to vocationai counselors is the up- 
to-date material on choosing an occupa- 
tion and adjustment factors in employment. 
There is a full treatment of therapeutic 
value of communication. 


American Book Company 


COLLEGE DIVISION 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Valuable psychology texts for 
students in personnel and guidance 


Social Psychology 

An Interdisciplinary Approach 
Hubert Bonner, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Because it stresses the adjustment of the 
individual in the modern world . . . because 
it uses materials from psychology, sociology, 
and anthropology to explain human be- 
havior . . . this book is especially suitable 
for use with students training for personnel 
or guidance work. 


A Laboratory Manual 
for Social Psychology 
Instructor’s Guide 


Wilbert S. Ray, Formerly of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


This teachable manual may be used with 
any basic textbook in social psychology. 
Experiments require only simple apparatus, 
and all the required records sheets are 
included in the manual. 
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announcing... 


MLANAGAN 
HIPTITUDE 


sts 


for complete details, write... 


SCIENCE 


BATTERY --- 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


57 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, 


Essential to counselors. . . 
in helping students plan their 
vocations realistically. 


Essential to Personnel Directors... 
in selecting and up-grading the 
most qualified applicants. 


measures of 14 different aptitudes 
that contribute to job success. 


ILLINOIS 


FortaG, Denmark's largest 
publishing firm, is famed for its excellent 


series of handbooks in various fields. This 
book is designed as a reference work for the 
teen-ager or young adult who may wish to 
explore systematically not only the major 
divisions of the world of work but special- 
ized jobs in each field. 

This reviewer feels that this volume has 
set a new high as an attractive graphic arts 
product, in compactness, in organization, 
and in readability. Certainly all these are 
qualities to enhance any technical book on 
vocational guidance. Hundreds of illus- 
trations and vignettes (line-drawings) high- 
> ye the operations of each major category 
of occupation, or typify a major operation 
in a specific occupation. They are placed 
and spaced to achieve a maximum of effec- 
tiveness and to brighten up the appearance 
of the pages appreciably. Included also 
are dozens of photographs of technical proc- 
esses, such as glass-blowing. The text of 
this book is presented in two-column format 
for each printed page, with frequent topic 
headings in heavy Roman type, making it 


easy to pick out the parts of the text which 
may interest the reader most. While the 
type is a bit smaller than that found in an 
ordinary newspaper such as the New York 
Times, there are few if any typographic 
errors, and the volume is a g specimen 
of the printer's art. 

The book is divided into three main 
parts. Part I is entitled: “Let Your Inter- 
ests Help You.” This portion of the book 
(about 66 pages) is designed to show how 
some 33 interests at the hobby or avoca- 
tional level can lead into a whole series of 
lifelong occupations. The idea here is to 
capitalize if possible on some inborn tend- 
ency or hobby-interest of the young person 
and harness it to a life work. If this type 
of interest can be captured and channeled 
skilfully into an occupation, the young 
»erson will be less apt to regard his job as 

umdrum or commonplace, but will find a 
sustained challenge in the calling all 
through life. Examples of the 33 “interests” 
include: newspapers and books, electricity, 
chemistry, music, public administration, 
child care, sports, church work, languages, 
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machinery and engines, drama, motion pic- 
tures, and farming. 

Part II bears the title: “Where Do You 
Wish to Work?” and occupies 27 pages of 
the book. This section is profusely illus- 
trated, and gives a bit about the number of 
jobs existing in various major categories 
(Seaman, baker, mason, electrician) and 
something of the environment encountered. 
Many illustrations show the number em- 
ployed in an occupation in 1939 and as 
compared with today, usually reflecting a 
substantial increase. In this section the 
Danish occupational field is divided into 
about eight categories which might be com- 
es roughly with those employed in the 

.O.T. 


Part III has the same title as that of the 
book itself, and comprises the bulk of this 
volume (pages 94 to 403). This is an alpha- 
betic listing of some 1,300 occupations or 
jobs (livsstillinger). Under each occupa- 
tional heading the highlights of the trade 
or profession are set forth. Each discussion 
is treated systematically and contains such 
information as the job operation itself, 


salary range, possible openings each year, 
number in the profession or type of work, 
applications of a skill in different lines of 
endeavor, and occupational trends. Line- 
drawings, photographs, and full-page “pic- 
tograms” interspersed with printed statistics 
comprise the presentation of Part II. 
Every major reference to the — 
discussed in the volume is included in an 
index containing hundreds of entries. 
This book is a valuable contribution to 
the vocational guidance literature of Scan- 
dinavia, and specifically of Denmark. It 
might well be a prototype for similar works 
in other languages; this reviewer has seen 
nothing even approximating a counterpart 
to it in English. The profuse illustrations 
make it especially attractive to the teen-ager 
or young adult; the volume is an excellent 
case in point for effective teaching through 
visual media. From all reports, it has 
found a wide and ready acceptance not only 
in Denmark, but in the other Scandinavian 
states as well.—Cepric A. Larson, Educa- 
tion & Training Section, New York Re- 
gional Office, Veterans Administration. 


Publications 


...in brief 


SRA Junior Life Adjustment Booklet: 
Make Your Pennies Count, by Mildred 
Hark and Noel McQueen. Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 40 pp. $.40 each; spe- 
cial quantity discounts. 


Aimed at the upper elementary and junior hi 
school age group, this booklet leads off with the 
problem of Steve who had got $5 for his birthday 
and wanted a baseball glove. But when Saturday 
came he found he had already spent the money 
and he could not remember quite how. Money 
— are discussed in simple concrete terms: 

udgeting, allowances, earnings, wise spending, sav- 
ing for a pu , and giving. Shows how taking 
responsibility in handling money makes sense. 


SRA Better Living Booklet: Developing 
Responsibility in Children, by Constance 
Foster. Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
48 pp. $.40 each; quantity discounts. 


October, 1953 


Outlines the characteristics of the responsible 
— presenting him as the happy person who has 
earned to love. Discusses how to recognize when 
children are ready to assume responsibility at home 
and at school, the values of rewards and punishment, 
the pitfalls of perfectionism and over-leniency. 
Gives practical tips on working together, and in- 
cludes a list of “Rules of Thumb” at the end of each 
chapter. . 


SRA Life Adjustment Booklet: What You 
Should Know about Parenthood, by Ralph 
G. Eckert. Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
48 pp. $.40 each; special quantity discounts. 

Designed to help students prepare for parent- 
hood, this booklet first considers the question: “Are 
families important?” Shows how our own families 
are important in determining how we will rate as 
parents, discusses the important factors to consider 


when choosing a mate and beginning a family, 
pregnancy, and infant care. Includes a chapter on 


what the student can do now to learn about 
children. 
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Again Available: 


The 2 Allen 


Guidance Manuals 


for Counselors & Teachers 


With the new emphasis upon giving guidance 
throughout the school program, and upon giving 
more attention to the personal problems of students, 
these two guidance manuals are more useful than 
ever to every faculty member of junior and senior 
high schools. They contain the materials of in- 
struction, which the teacher reads to the group. 
Both manuals are by Dr. Richard D. Allen, who as 
assistant superintendent of schools in charge of guid- 
ance in Providence, R. 1.. developed the famous 
Providence guidance program. Introductions to 
the books are by Harold C. Hand and Goodwin 
Watson. Order both manuals on approval today. 


Common Problems 
in Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group- 
guidance program. Committees of the N.V.G.A, 
worked with Dr. Allen in selecting these problems, 
from among hundreds, as the 60 most commonly 
faced by high-school students. These committees 
also collaborated on the development of the units. 


The problems deal with the adjustment of the 
student to his present environment, his studies, and 


his future life. They concern the student’s most 
pressing current needs and his social and economic 
problems. 


Helps to the Teacher: Complete, adequate helps to the 
teacher for each of the 60 problems include: Statement of the 
objectives, references, discussion of the I issues in- 
me me suggested projects, and timing and motivation of the 
problem. Lisi price, $2.50. 


Case-Conference 
Problems in 
Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case-conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for groun-guidance work that involves 
character. This book develops the case-conference 
method adequately for use by teachers. The 52 
tested cases deal with the personal social relations of 
students. Committees of the N.V.G.A. collabo- 
rated with Dr. Allen on this book. It constitutes a 
character-education program of far-reaching bene- 
fits to students. 


Helps to the Teacher: Preparation of the teacher for the use 
of the case-conference method is offered in a 22-page explanation 
by Dr. Allen. Helps and instructions for each of the 52 case 
conferences include: Statement of the objectives, references, 
discussion of principal issues involved, summary of the course 
of the discussion and conclusion, and timing aud motivation of 
the case. List price, $2.25. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


Stepmothers Can Be Nice, by Helen 
Steers Burgess. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 198. Copies available from Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 28 pp. $.25 each; 
special quantity discounts. 

Examines a number of typical step-parent situa- 
tions and points out that the inevitable difficulties 
of the relationship can be eased by facing squarely 
up to them. Emphasizes that the stepmother hax 
not come into the child’s life to take the place of 
anyone else, but to add her love and care to theirs. 
Reminds parents that a fundamentally sound rela- 
tionship to each other is basic to a child's welfare 
and growth, and that the most important thing a 
woman can do for the children in her family is 
to love their father and to think him “a very nice 
man.” 


Let’s Work Together in Community Serv- 
ice, by Eloise Walton. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 194. Copies available from Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 28 pp. $.25 
cach; special quantity discounts. 

Proposes that the time has come when public and 
private agencies must integrate their efforts and 
aims in welfare therapy and services—to meet the 
needs of the “problem” family as a whole rather 
than individual members. Describes a_ typical 
family in the “Six Percenter” class—“that small 
group of families . . . so overrun with troubles 
that they tend to dominate the caseloads and cost 
a major part of the tax and contributed funds. . . .” 
Tells how 16 agencies have become involved with 
this family over the years while the problems re- 
main unsolved, and shows how a teamwork ap- 
proach to the family as a group might help. 


Educators Guide to Free Films, Thir- 
teenth Edition, 1953. Edited by John W. 
Diffor and Mary F. Horkheimer. Copies 
available from Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 516 pp. $6.00. 


An annotated schedule of free films, this edition 
replaces all volumes and supplements which have 
»receded it. Gives technical information about the 
ilms, conditions of loans, names and addresses of 
agencies. Contains title, subject, source, and avail- 
ability indices in color for quick reference. 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms, Fifth 
Fdition, 1953. Edited by Mary F. Hork- 
heimer and John W. Diffor. Available 
from Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. 185 pp. $4.00. 


\n enlarged, revised edition, this Guide contains 
177 new titles, and obsolete titles have been deleted. 
Offers information on free educational and infor 
mational slide films available trom industrial, gov 
ernment, and philanthropic organizations. 
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Treasurer: Willa Norris, Assistant Professor, Department of Guidance and Counseling, Michigan State College, East 


Lansing, Michigan 
Frank Sievers, 1534 “O"’ Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


By oe epee Assistant Director, Testing and Guidance Bureau, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, Presi- 
mg eles , Board of Cooperative Education Services, Westchester County, Katonah, New York, 
Axnotp W. Emsrez, Guidance Consultant, St. Clair Public Schools, St. Clair, Michigan, President, ASCA 

ee University of California, Berkeley, California, Repeeseats- 


ASCA 
Rotanp G. Ross, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, lowa, Presi- 


dent, NAGSCT 
Rosser H. Suarrer, Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, Past-President, APGA 
Bruce Suear, Chicf, Bureau of Guidance, State Education t, Albany 1, New York, EN, NAGSCT : 
Davin M. Taovt, Dean of Students, Michigan Ceneral of Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, President, ; 
C. Guseat Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, 

Represcatative, ACPA 


Wiiiiam H. Zeiost, Director of Admissions and Student Personnel, Eastern Illinois Seate College, Charleston, Illinois, 
Representative, SPATE 


Activities: Paul C. Polmantier, Professor of Education, Series: Albert S. Teachers College, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri umbia University, New York 27, New York 
APGA Branches: Donald E. Kitch, Chief, Bureau of Guid- Placement: Joan Fiss Bishop, Director of Placement, 
a oe State Department of Education, Sacramento 14, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Awards Evaluation Committe: West Coast: Hasry D. Kite fessional Practices: De ois, 
son, 400 W. 119th Street, York 27, New York. phone 
Scream, Loag leland, New York Liggett Road, of Education, University of 
Convention Coordi Gordon Klopf, New York Stace _ Lawrence, Kansas 
Teachers College, Buffalo, New York Publications: C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of Educational! 
Convention Program Coordinator and Editer: Leo Goldman, Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Convention Treasurer: t Radio and Television: Castie R. Losi, Director of Guid- 
tendant. Buffalo Public Schools, Buffalo, New York , Secondary Schools, 31 Green Street, 
with Business and Industry: Kenneth B. Ash- 


Relations with the Federal Goverament: Mitchell Dreese, 


Clifford P. Frochlich, Associate Professor 
New Coleg of Bag Education, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
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